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Leave  all  your  mone 
to  your  Father. 


Well,  maybe  not  all.  But  if  you  could  come  even 
a  little  way  toward  matching  the  committment 
made  to  this  University  by  members  of  the  Jesuit 
Community,  Boston  College  would  look  to  the  fu- 
ture even  more  confidently  than  it  does. 

If  you  bequeath  or  will  money  to  Boston  College, 
you'll  be  helping  to  guarantee  the  future  of  Jesuit 
education,  steeped  in  over  400  years  of  value- 
oriented  tradition  and  academic  excellence. 


You  don't  have  to  be  rich.  Or  even  an  alumnus. 
Every  gift  helps  somewhere  or  someone. 

Please  contact  Francis  J.  Dever,  Director  of  Estate 
Planning,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02167.  He'll  give  you  a  complete  expla- 
nation of  the  tax  benefits  associated  with  a  gift. 
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Boston  College  is  committed  to 
providing  equal  educational  and 
employment  opportunity  regard- 
less of  sex,  marital  or  parental 
status,  race,  color,  religion,  age  or 
national  origin.  Equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  includes:  ad- 
mission, recruitment,  extracur- 
ricular programs  and  activities, 
housing,  facilities,  access  to 
course  offerings,  counseling  and 
testing,  financial  assistance, 
health  and  insurance  services, 
athletics  and  employment.  Bos- 
ton College  is  also  committed  to 
equal  opportunities  for  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  handi- 
capped, in  compliance  with  fed- 
eral regulations. 


Failing  to  meet  death's  demands  12 

by  Ann  Wolbert  Burgess  and  Aaron  Lazare 

Nursing  Professor  Burgess  and  her  co-author  talk  about  the  burden  of 

unresolved  grief  in  this  chapter  from  their  most  recent  book. 


To  the  organized,  go  the  students  16 

By  John  Maguire 

Dean  Maguire  analyzes  the  problems  facing  higher  education  in  the 
competition  for  the  latest  scarce  resource,  the  student,  and  gives  the 
University's  response  to  them. 


Massachusetts'  unique  resource  20 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts (AICUM),  in  which  the  University  plays  a  significant  role, 
provided  much  of  the  information  for  this  examination  of  issues  facing 
private  higher  education  in  this  state  and  the  objectives  of  AICUM's  56 
members. 


An  Olympic  'experience'  23 

by  Bill  McDonald 

World-class  runner  Bill  Rodgers  relates  his  adventures  and  disappoint- 
ments at  the  1976  Olympic  Games  and  gives  some  provocative  opinions 
on  how  to  improve  "amateur"  athletics. 
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Cover:  The  cupola  above  the  south  en- 
trance to  Bapst  Library  is  framed  by 
early  fall  foliage. 
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The  home  of  Eagle 


Jesuits  give  $400,000  to  New  Heights 
campaign 

Members  of  the  Jesuit  Community  at  Boston  College  have  renewed 
their  support  of  the  New  Heights  Advancement  Campaign  with  the 
decision  in  September  to  contribute  $400,000  to  the  three-year  $21 
million  drive. 

Coupled  with  the  $800,000  advance  Jesuit  gift  to  the  Campaign,  the 
most  recent  contribution  brings  the  total  Jesuit  donation  to  $1.2  million, 
the  largest  gift  to  New  Heights  and  quite  possibly  the  largest  such 
donation  to  any  institution  by  a  religious  community. 

J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.,  President  of  the  University,  said  the  Jesuit 
contribution  was  "important  for  its  magnitude;  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant as  a  symbol  of  Jesuit  enthusiasm  for  the  well-being  of  Boston 
College." 

"There  is  no  one  at  Boston  College  today,"  he  said,  "who  does  not  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Jesuits  of  former  years.  As  we  begin  the  next  phase 
of  our  New  Heights  Advancement  Campaign ,  I  have  no  greater  source  of 
encouragement  than  the  knowledge  that  more  than  100  Jesuits  continue 
in  the  service  of  the  University  and,  in  their  apostolic  interest,  maintain 
the  leadership  in  providing  our  financial  support." 

The  Jesuit  gift  will  be  used  to  continue  to  support  funds  for  scholar- 
ships and  the  University's  first  endowed  professorial  chair.  A  total  of 
$100,000  will  be  allocated  to  the  Thomas  I .  Gasson,  S.J.,  Chair,  named 
for  the  13th  President  of  Boston  College  who  established  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Campus  early  in  this  century.  The  remaining  $300,000  will  go  to 
Jesuit  scholarships  to  assist  deserving  students  from  the  Greater  Boston 
area. 

"Greater  Boston  is,  after  all,  where  our  roots  are,"  said  Daniel  J.  Shine, 
S.J.,  Rector  of  the  Jesuit  Community.  "It  is  where  we  began." 

The  Jesuit  Community's  gift  brings  the  New  Heights  Advancement 
Campaign,  in  which  the  University  seeks  $21  million  over  the  next  three 
years  for  new  construction,  endowment,  renovation  and  modernization 
and  University  support  programs,  very  close  to  the  $6  million  mark. 

Fr.  Shine  said  the  Community  was  "pleased  to  be  able  to  make  a 
substantial  monetary  gift  to  the  University." 


McGahay  joins  PR  staff  as  assistant  director 

James  G.  McGahay,  '63,  of  Saugus,  Associate  Director  of  the  Alumni 
Association  for  several  years,  has  been  named  Assistant  Director  of 
Public  Relations. 

McGahay  will  assist  Edward  D.  Miller,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  in 
formulating  plans  for  public  relations  support  for  alumni  and  develop- 
ment activities  and  coordinating  other  activities  of  the  office. 

"With  his  background  and  experience  at  the  University,  Jim  will  be  of 
great  help  to  us,"  Miller  said.  "Jim's  made  many  friends  among  our 
alumni  and  his  understanding  of  their  needs  and  interests  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  programs." 

After  graduating  from  the  University,  McGahay  received  a  master's 
degree  in  English  from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1965.  He  then  joined 
the  faculty  of  Bryant  &  Stratton,  a  Boston  junior  college,  where  he  taught 
English  literature  and  composition  and  such  other  subjects  as  publica- 
tions and  communications  media.  For  two  of  his  five  years  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton,  he  was  also  assistant  to  the  director  of  public  relations. 

McGahay  joined  the  Alumni  Association  staff  in  1970.  While  there, 
his  principal  responsibilities  were  in  the  area  of  communications  and 
publications.  He  also  originated  programs  in  student-alumni  relations, 
continuing  education,  and  in  both  women's  and  alumni  resources.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  a  number  of  University-wide  committees, 
most  recently,  the  Bicentennial  Awards  Committee. 


University  Secretary 


Thomas  /.  Gailigan,  '41,  Chairman  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  secon 
from  right,  happily  accepts  a  check  for  $400,000  from  Daniel  J.  Shine,  S.J.,  Jesui 
Rector,  representing  the  most  recent  contribution  of  the  Jesuit  Community  c 
Boston  College  to  the  New  Heights  Advancement  Campaign.  Also  present  are  Ft 
Monan,  President  of  the  University,  right,  and  James  P.  Mclntyre,  Vice  Presiden 
for  University  Relations. 

Fr.  FitzGerald  named 

Paul  A.  FitzGerald,  S.J.,  former 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
Director  of  Special  Projects  for 
the  past  year,  has  been  named 
Secretary  of  the  University,  suc- 
ceeding Francis  B.  McManus, 
S.J.,  who  had  been  Secretary  for 
nearly  20  years. 

Fr.  FitzGerald,  also  former 
Chairman  of  the  history  depart- 
ment, assumed  his  new  post  July 
1.  The  general  duties  of  Univer- 
sity Secretary  include  witnessing 
by  signature  to  the  legality  of  cer- 
tain documents  and  the  filing 
and  preserving  of  offical  docu- 
ments. 

Fr.  McManus  will  remain  at  the 
University  and  serve  as  consul- 
tant on  special  events. 

A  graduate  of  the  University, 
Fr.  FitzGerald  received  a  master's 
degree  from  Fordham  and  doc- 
toral degree  in  American  dip- 


James  G.  McGahay 


Paul  A.  FitzGerald,  S.J. 

lomatic  history  from  George- 
town. He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  Weston  College  in 
1948  and  completed  his  studies 
in  ascetical  theology  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

In  the  1950s,  as  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  here,  Fr. 
FitzGerald  established  the  doc- 
toral programs  in  history, 
economics  and  education.  From 
1960  to  1966,  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Jesuit  Educa- 
tional Association  and  served  as 
an  educational  consultant  to 
Jesuit  and  other  sectarian  institu- 
tions. 

Returning  to  the  University,  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  history 
department  in  1970-71  before 
spending  the  next  four  years  as  a 
missionary  in  Jamaica.  He  again 
returned  in  1975  to  become  Di- 
rector of  Special  Projects  for  Fr. 
Monan  and  Coordinator  of  Visit- 
ing Committees. 


<err,  Barthelme  headline  20th 
Humanities  Series  season 


ii 

-  Another  outstanding  group  of 
ecturers  is  scheduled  to  appear 
n  campus  this  fall  in  the  first 
alf  of  the  Humanities  Series' 
9th  season. 

Two  of  the  more  familiar 
iames  on  the  schedule  are  Walter 

err,  drama  critic,  and  Donald 
farthelme,  short-story  writer. 

The  series,  which  remains 
inder  the  direction  of  Francis  J. 
iweeney,  S.J..  will  be  opened 
)ct.  7  by  John  Ashbery. 

Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic  for 
he  New  York  Times  since  1966, 
5  scheduled  to  speak  Nqv.  2 .  Kerr 
Las  authored  several  volumes  of 
ion-fiction  and  criticism  and 
erved  on  the  New  York  Herald 
ribune  and  other  newspapers 
iefore  joining  the  Times. 

Donald  Barthelme,  slated  to 
omplete  the  fall  schedule  Dec.  2, 
s  an  avant-garde  novelist  and 
;hort  story  writer  whose  work 
ippears  frequently  in  the  New 
Worker.  Author  of  the  novel  Snow 


White,  Barthelme  won  the  Na- 
tional Book  Award  in  1972. 

Others  on  the  fall  schedule  are 
Michael  Yeats,  Irish  senator  and 
son  of  William  Butler  Yeats,  and 
harpist  Grainee  Yeats,  Oct.  18; 
theologian  John  Todd,  Oct  28; 
Richard  Murphy,  Irish  poet  and 
author  of  Sailing  to  an  Island, 
Nov.  9;  and  classicist  Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones,  professor  at  Oxford, 
Nov.  18. 

All  Humanities  Series  lectures 
are  held  in  McGuinn  Auditorium 
at  8  p.m.  and  are  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  free  of  charge. 

Humanities  Series  events  are 
included  in  Calendar. 


SOM  gives  intensive  management  program  to 
Cambridge  lab 


There  was  another  bridge  built 
cross  the  Charles  River  this 
ummer  —  not  a  physical  struc- 
ure  but  an  intellectual  span. 

For  one  intense  week  in  June, 
3  executives  of  the  Charles  S. 
)raper  Laboratory  in  Cambridge 
)articipated  in  a  development 
>rogram  offered  by  The  Man- 
gement  Institute  of  the  School  of 
Management.  The  seminar 
:oupled  general  management 
sducation  with  material  geared 
pecifically  for  persons  working 
n  that  firm's  high  technological 
environment. 

Four  SOM  Faculty  members, 
Thomas  Dunn  (policy),  John 
L,ewis  (behavior),  David  Murphy 
project  management)  and  Jerry 
^iscione  (finance),  engineered 
in  intensive  academic  experi- 
nce  that  literally  had  the  execu- 
tives studying  and  working  dur- 
ing every  waking  hour. 

W.G.  Denhard,  head  of  the  Air 
Force  Programs  department  at 
Draper,  said  the  seminar  "con- 
sciously opened  our  eyes  to  the 
four  aspects  of  management.  The 
challenge  now  is  to  go  back  to  the 
laboratory  and  use  what  we  have 


learned.  Often,  people  are  con- 
sumed in  individual  projects,  but 
I  believe  that  now  they  may  be 
able  to  look  better  at  the  objec- 
tives of  the  laboratory  as  a 
whole." 

Draper  Laboratory  began  35 
years  ago  as  the  instrumentation 
laboratory  of  MIT.  In  1973, 
Draper  spun  off  from  MIT  and 
now  works  in  the  creation  of  op- 
erational components  and  sub- 
systems that  can  be  produced  by 
industry.  Much  of  the  Labora- 
tory's work  is  for  the  government 
and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1975 
were  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. 

SOM  Dean  Albert  KJ.  Kelley 
and  SOM  staff  are  discussing 
with  Draper  executives  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  educa- 
tional program  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  two  institutions.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  specifically 
targeted  to  industry  in  high 
technology  fields,  with  the  Uni- 
versity focusing  on  management 
training  and  Draper  Laboratory 
concentrating  on  technical  train- 
ing. 

V.S. 


Marketing  tomorrow's 

managers 

Students  in  the  MBA  program  of  the  School  of  Management  are  using 
the  fruits  of  their  education  to  develop  and  market  a  very  special  prod- 
uct —  themselves. 

Projects  to  increase  awareness  in  the  national  business  community  of 
the  University's  nine-year-old  full-time  MBA  program  and  of  the  quality 
of  its  graduates  are  the  primary  efforts  of  the  students,  operating  under 
the  banner  of  the  Graduate  Management  Association. 

"The  strategy  chosen  to  improve  the  recognition  and  quality  of  the 
MBA  program  is  an  'intensive  growth  strategy,'  "  John  Gillespie  of 
Wayland,  a  second-year  MBA  student  and  president  of  the  Graduate 
Management  Association,  said. "Its  main  components  are  market  pene- 
tration, market  development  and  product  development,  with  the  prod- 
uct being  the  MBA  students  themselves." 

Market  penetration  is  one  of  the  more  important  and  difficult  to 
accomplish  of  the  goals  of  the  strategy,  Gillespie  said.  So  close  to  two  of 
the  nation's  most  well-known  and  respected  graduate  management 
institutions,  the  University  receives  far  fewer  recruiting  visits  than  its 
'product  quality'  deserves. 

"The  major  difference  [between  the  number  of  recruiters  visiting  the 
University  and  that  recruiting  at  major  nearby  universities]  is  not  in  the 
quality  of  the  students,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  reputations  of  the 
institutions,"  according  to  R.W.  Chase  Jr.,  director  of  recruitment  for 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation  in  the  Northeast.  "The  students  we've  hired  from 
Boston  College  have  had  sound  education  in  the  various  backgrounds. " 

One  method  by  which  the  graduate  management  students  hope  to 
increase  their  visibility  in  the  recruiting  process  is  the  publication  and 
distribution  at  the  students'  expense  of  the  resumes  of  second-year  MBA 
candidates.  Another  is  to  assist  in  the  publicizing  of  the  content  and 
style  of  the  University's  program  that  set  it  apart  and  above  many  other 
management  education  programs. 

To  develop  the  "market,"  the  Graduate  Management  Association 
advocates  diversification  of  the  target  consumers.  Gillespie  said  one 
goal  is  to  generate  interest  in  the  program  and  its  product  on  the  part  of 
industry  segments  not  commonly  recruiting  MBA  students. 

The  students  are  taking  advantage  of  courses  offered  in  the  cur- 
riculum, he  said,  that  provide  instruction  in  such  areas  as  computer 
sciences,  environmental  studies,  management  information  systems, 
and  policy  formulation  and  administration.  These  broadened 
backgrounds  enable  students  to  pursue  work  in  fields  such  as  manage- 
ment consulting,  systems  design,  operations  research,  entrepreneur- 
ship,  non-profit  organizations  and  government  agency  work. 

Other  objectives  of  the  Graduate  Management  Association  are  to  make 
recommendations  on  long-range  planning  of  the  MBA  program  and  to 
have  input  in  the  formulation  of  possible  specialized  programs,  such  as 
the  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting  and  executive  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  main  strength  of  the  MBA  program,  Gillespie  said,  will  be  gener- 
ated from  group  interaction  of  MBA  students,  both  full-  and  part-time, 
the  graduate  Faculty  and  administration,  and  MBA  program  alumni.  To 
assist  in  the  development  of  that  strength,  the  Graduate  Management 
Association  is  planning  a  series  of  seminars  to  bring  business  leaders, 
including  MBA  alumni,  to  the  campus  to  discuss  various  topics. 

Scheduled  for  later  this  fall  are  seminars  on  "Career  Planning  and 
Placement,"  "Women  in  Management,"  and  "The  Investment  Outlook 
for  1977."  Other  topics  under  consideration  are  "Management  Consult- 
ing," "Managing  the  Non-Profit  Organization,"  "Marketing  Manage- 
ment with  the  Computer,"  "Data  Base  Management  and  MIS  Systems," 
and  "The  Modern  Corporation's  Social  Responsibilities."  Further  in- 
formation on  each  of  these  seminars  will  be  made  available  to  alumni 
and  published  in  Boston-area  media. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  book  of  resumes  of  second-year  MBA  students, 
write  Graduate  Management  Association,  Fulton  110,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill  MA  02167 

B.M. 


Programs  for  Women'  starts  fall  semester 


Symbols,  heroes,  the  novel, 
fairytales,  madness,  sanity  and 
law. 

No,  that's  not  a  list  of  depart- 
ments in  a  paperback  bookstore, 
but  a  collection  of  some  of  the 
topics  dealt  with  this  year  in  the 
eclectic  and  innovative  series 
known  as  Programs  for  Women. 

Seminars  in  Programs  for 
Women  are  designed  for  women 
of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  who 
share  a  common  desire  to  explore 
ideas  and  enrich  their  lives.  Top- 
ics of  general  interest  are 
examined  through  lectures,  dis- 
cussion and  reading,  and  there 
are  no  academic  requirements  for 
enrollment. 

The  fall  program  on  the  New- 
ton Campus  has  just  about  begun 
and  titles  of  the  13  seminars  in- 
clude: The  Publishing  Process 
and  the  Process  of  Publishing; 
The  Fine  Art  of  Reading;  Do  You 
See  What  I  See?:  Drawing  for  Be- 
ginners; Management  of  Personal 
Finance  for  Women;  and  A  His- 
tory of  Boston. 

Margaret  Dever,  Director  of 
Programs  for  Women,  said  the 

Costs  down?! 

It  may  seem  unlikely,  espe- 
cially to  the  parents  of  college- 
age  children,  but  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  student  to  college  has  de- 
creased over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades. 

A  study  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  concludes  that  "the 
net  cost  of  higher  education  per 
student  to  the  family  —  for  sub- 
sistence and  tuition  —  has  actu- 
ally gone  down  by  about  nine 
percent"  since  1929-30.  The 
period  1929-30  was  selected  be- 
cause it  was  the  last  acaemic  year 
of  "normal"  times  before  the  De- 
pression, the  Times  said. 

The  study  reported  further- 
more that,  while  tuition  costs 
have  risen  constantly  since 
1929-30,  the  increase  has  been 
only  one-third  as  fast  as  the  rise 
in  real  per  capita  income. 

In  addition,  the  study  showed 
that,  while  state,  local  and  federal 
governments  contributed  only  a 
few  percent  of  the  cost  per  stu- 
dent of  higher  education  in 
1929-30,  combined  government 
expenditure  accounts  for  over  70 
percent  now. 


spring  schedule,  due  to  begin  in 
February,  should  include  semi- 
nars on  such  topics  as  women 
and  the  law;  styles  of  madness/ 
styles  of  sanity;  myths  and 
fairytales;  mothers  and  daughters 
—  fathers  and  daughters;  and 
stages  of  personal  development. 
Seminar  sessions  are  generally 
held  for  two  hours  weekly  either 
in  the  morning  or  early  evening, 
depending  on  the  seminar,  and 
lengths  range  from  four  weeks  to 
six  months.  Prices  for  the  semi- 


nars range  from  $45  for  a  four- 
session  seminar  to  $180  for  the 
six-month  seminar. 

Faculty  members  include  pro- 
fessors from  the  University  and 
other  Boston-area  universities,  as 
well  as  professional  persons  ex- 
pert in  their  field.  Fall  seminars 
are  led  by  such  persons  as  Ann 
Orlov,  editor  at  Harvard;  Janice 
Madoff,  adjunct  lecturer  at  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  New- 
ton Fellows  Margaret  Gorman, 
R.S.C.J.,  and  Elizabeth  White, 
R.S.C.J.;  John  L.  Mahoney.  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Boston  Col- 
lege; Karen  Horn,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston;  and  Andrew  Buni,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  Universi- 
ty- 
Details  on  the  spring  seminars 
can  be  obtained  in  early  De- 
cember by  contacting  Programs 
for  Women,  Boston  College, 
Newton  Campus,  885  Centre 
Street,  Newton  MA  02159.  Write 
or  call  969-0100,  ext.  4435,  to  be 
placed  on  the  program's  mailing 
list. 

B.M. 


Nurses'  modern  role  debated 
at  SON  honor  society  seminar 


A  debate  on  the  identity  crisis 
facing  nurses  with  expanded 
roles  in  the  health  care  profession 
was  the  highlight  of  the  second 
annual  Innovations  in  Clinical 
Practice  seminar  sponsored  this 
spring  by  the  School  of  Nursing's 
Alpha  Phi  chapter  of  Sigma 
Theta  Tau,  national  honor  soci- 
ety of  nursing. 

Seminar  speakers  Ellen  T. 
Fahey ,  dean  of  the  school  of  nurs- 
ing at  University  of  New  York  at 
Stoneybrook,  and  Martha  E.  Rod- 
gers,  professor  of  nursing  at  New 
York  University,  discussed  the 
conflict  inherent  in  the  changing 
role  of  the  nurse. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  role  of 
nurse  as  "practitioner"  could  be 
viewed  as  natural  to  the  profes- 
sional nurse  in  a  society  with  un- 
equal distribution  of  adequate 
medical  care.  Assuming  a  "prac- 
titioner" role,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  an  abdication  of  the 
nurse's  traditional  place  in  the 
health  care  system  in  favor  of  the 
performance  of  specific  medical 
functions. 


Points  of  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement between  the  speakers 
sparked  intense  discussion 
among  the  audience,  both  during 
the  program  and  at  a  reception 
the  followed,  according  to  Judith 
Chamberlain,  '72,  a  seminar  or- 
ganizer. 

Other  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence, which  had  as  its  theme 
"Regaining  our  birthright  — 
nurses  who  nurture,"  were  Lucie 
Young  Kelly,  professor  of  nurs- 
ing at  Columbia  University,  and 
Marie  Manthey,  director  of  nurs- 
ing services  at  Yale  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Hospital. 

Seminar  participants  were 
welcomed  by  Mary  A.  Dineen, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Chairperson  of  the  organizing 
committee  was  Eileen  Callahan 
Hodgman,  '66,  and  committee 
members  were  Ms.  Chamberlain; 
Thomas  Callahan,  '56;  Barbara 
Wallace  Catalano,  '70,  M.S.  73; 
Mary  Conceison,  '58,  M.S.  '60; 
Laurel  Eisenhauer,  '62,  Associate 
Professor  in  SON;  Jean  Leary;  and 
Joan  Mullahy  Riley,  '62. 


Law  students 

learn 

at  the  law  office 


In  1756,  school  teacher  Johr 
Adams  began  the  study  of  law 
under  James  Putnam,  Esq.,  ot 
Worcester.  Adams  "read  law" 
under  Putnam's  tutelage  while 
teaching  school  in  Worcester. 
Two  years  later,  he  ventured  to 
Boston  to  seek  the  recommenda-i 
tion  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  Esq.,  for 
admission  to  the  bar. 

In  1976,  law  schools  in  and 
around  Boston  graduated! 
another  banner  crop  of  students' 
into  a  market  already  surfeit  with! 
attorneys.  Most  of  these  aspiring, 
lawyers  will  have  spent  the  last 
three  years  of  their  life  immersed 
in  the  classroom  study  of  law. 
They  will  know  much  of  the> 
philosophy  of  law  and  little  of  its' 
practice. 

The  Boston  College  Law 
School  last  fall  began  a  program 
that  responds  to  the  difficulties  of 
adequately  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween a  totally  intellectual  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  law  seen  in 
many  modern  law  schools  and  a. 
completely  clinical  approach 
such  as  that  taken  by  John  Adams. 

Sensibly  enough,  the  program 
spans  these  extremes  in  approach 
by  locating  itself  philosophically 
in  the  middle  —  allowing  stu- 
dents to  devote  large  amounts  of 
time  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
law  in  a  "real"  setting  that  en- 
courages practicing  attorneys  to 
offer  guidance  and  advice  be- 
cause it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do 
so. 

Described  as  "unique  in  the  na- 
tion" by  supervising  Prof. 
Donald  K.  Stern,  the  clinical  law 
program  is  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  office  of  Massachusetts 
Atty.  Gen.  Francis  X.  Bellotti, 
L'52,  and  permits  15  third-year 
students  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  and  participate  for  an  entire 
academic  year  in  the  legal  re- 
sponsibilities and  processes  of 
that  office. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
the  students  spent  25  hours 
weekly  in  the  AG's  office  during 
the  first  semester  with  staff  as- 
sistant attorneys  general  in  the 
government  bureau,  one  of  four 
bureaus  in  the  office,  working  on 
a  variety  of  cases.  They  received 
nine  academic  credits,  out  of  a 
semester  total  of  15.  During  the 
spring  semester,  six  academic 
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[edits  were  awarded  for  fewer 
purs  of  work  in  the  AG  office. 
;  Prof.  Stern,  who  is  also  an  as- 
stant  attorney  general,  said  the 
linical  law  study  program  is 
nique  in  three  respects: 

—  The  program  is  far  more  in- 
mse  than  most  such  efforts.  Stu- 
ents  spend  an  extended  amount 
rtime,  daily  and  over  the  course 
'  the  program,  allowing  them  in 
any  instances  to  work  on  a  case 
om  initiation  to  completion, 
dditionally,  AG  staff  members 
ipervise  them  closely  in  recog- 
ition  of  their  growing  ability  to 
mtribute  to  the  work  of  the  of- 

e. 

—  The  level  of  tasks  performed 
higher  than  in  many  other 

•ograms.  Prof.  Stern  assigns 
udents  to  work  with  staff  attor- 
jys  as  needs  arise,  insuring  that 
e  student  work  assignments  are 
a  professional  nature  rather 
an  of  the  messenger  or  clerical 
pe  that  typifies  far  too  many 
inical  law  programs.  Addition- 
ly,  an  accompanying  course 
ught  by  Prof.  Stern  has  the  stu- 
nts examining  and  re- 
camining  their  staff  work 
ithin  an  intellectual  frame- 
ork. 

—  Academic  credit  is  signifi- 
ntly  higher  than  in  most  pro- 
ams.  This  is  so  because  of  the 
eat  deal  of  effort  expended  by 
e  students  and  the  range  of 
Drk  involved. 

Law  School  Dean  Richard  G. 
liber  commended  the  program 
id  reiterated  its  role  as  building 
Don  classroom  training  in  the 
w  and  not  substituting  for  it. 
'For  the  student  who  plans  to 
iter  a  large  law  firm,  clinical 
lucation  is  perhaps  less  impor- 
nt,"  he  said.  "But  for  those  who 
an  to  go  out  into  practice 
lickly  on  their  own  or  enter  into 
situation  where  there  will  be 
:tle  supervision,  clinical  educa- 
an  is  very  valuable." 
'Clinical  programs  particu- 
rly  tend  to  motivate  students," 
; added. 

Motivation  and  experience 
«m  to  be  two  of  the  many  bene- 
=ial  effects  of  the  clinical  law 
udy  program. 

"The  big  question  is  'How's  my 
dgment?',  "  said  Anne  Rogers, 
76,  a  program  participant. 
Here  you're  able  to  measure 
Durself  against  established 
wyers  and  learn  from  them 
>out  the  most  critical  compo- 
;nt  of  the  competent  attorney." 

V.S. 


Bookshelf 


Ann  Wolbert  Burgess,  Associate  Professor  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Graduate  Program  in  Community  Health  Nursing,  and  Aaron  Lazare, 
M.D.,  Community  Mental  Health:  Target  Populations,  Prentice-Hall 
Inc.,  1976. 

Prof.  Burgess' and  Dr.  Lazare's  treatment  of  community  mental  health 
is  distinguished  by  its  awareness  of  the  interrelationship  of  human 
social  systems,  mental  health  workers,  researchers  and  committed 
citizens  that  has  "pushed  away  the  walls  of  mental  health  institu- 
tions," according  to  the  foreword  by  Carol  R.  Hartman,  Coordinator  of 
the  Graduate  Program  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  at  the  University.  The 
authors  provide  both  a  conceptual  framework  for  their  study  and  a 
look  at  several  of  the  "target  populations."  An  adaptation  of  the 
chapter,  "The  Bereaved,"  appears  on  page  12  of  this  issue. 


Barbara  Baroff  Feinstein,  Associate  Professor,  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  and  Catherine  Catterson  Cavanaugh,  The  New  Volun- 
teerism:  A  Community  Connection,  Schenkman  Publishing  Co., 
1976. 

This  book  offers  the  blueprint  to  a  successful  and  innovative  program 
using  volunteers  to  deinstitutionalize  mental  patients.  A  "case  aid 
handbook"  is  included  to  facilitate  the  immediate  application  of  the 
concepts  and  techniques  presented. 


Dalmar  Fisher,  MBA'63,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Management, 
and  David  Moment,  former  member  of  the  Faculty,  Autonomy  in 
Organizational  Life,  Schenkman  Publishing  Co.,  1975. 

Ten  years  in  preparation,  this  book  examines  certain  trends  in  con- 
temporary life  particularly  applicable  to  persons  concerned  with  in- 
creasing their  effectiveness  in  organizational  settings.  The  authors 
provide  a  first-hand  account  of  the  lives,  attitudes  and  feelings  of 
managerial  persons  in  three  diverse  occupational  settings  and  show 
how  the  potential  for  autonomous  action  is  affected  by  the  manager's 
organizational  role,  personal  style  and  career  goals. 


Ralph  J.  Flynn,  '57,  Public  Work,  Public  Workers,  New  Republic  Book 
Co.  Inc.,  1975. 

Associate  executive  secretary  of  the  California  Teachers  Association, 
Flynn  provides  in  this  book  a  sharp  perspective  and  human  detail  to 
labor  relations  in  the  public  sector.  He  argues  that  the  development  of 
law  and  procedures  whereby  conflict  in  labor  relations  is  mediated  in 
the  private  sector  should  be  extended  to  public  employees  at  all  levels 
of  government. 


George  V.  Higgins,  '61,  The  Judgment  ofDeke  Hunter,  Atlantic-Little, 
Brown,  1976 

In  his  latest  novel,  Higgins  switches  from  the  world  of  the  lower- 
echelon  criminal  portrayed  in  The  Friends  of  Eddie  Coyle  to  that  of 
the  middle-level  law  enforcement  officer.  "Deke  Hunter"  is  a  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Police  plainclothesman  faced  with  the  problems  of  a 
publicity-hungry  district  attorney,  low  pay,  a  bad  marriage  and  a 
nagging  bank  robbery  case. 


Tax  'loopholes'  are 
federal  'expenditures' 

Next  spring,  certain  individu- 
als and  corporations  will  pay 
$106  billion  less  in  federal  in- 
come taxes  than  they  would 
under  an  income  tax  system  at 
present  rates  with  no  "loop- 
holes." The  bulk  of  this  amount  is 
the  result  of  the  functional  equiv- 
alents of  spending  programs  by 
the  federal  government  to  benefit 
wealthy  Americans. 

So  maintains  Prof.  Paul  R. 
McDaniel  of  the  Law  School  in  an 
article  entitled  "Tax  Reform  at 
the  Bicentennial:  The  Need  for  a 
Revolutionary  Vision,"  appear- 
ing in  the  July  issue  of  Journal  of 
Current  Social  Issues. 

The  concept  of  tax  "loopholes" 
as  a  tax  "expenditure,"  Prof. 
McDaniel  said,  "begins  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween making  an  outright  grant 
to  an  individual  and  granting 
that  individual  an  exclusion  of 
income  from  tax." 

Once  the  concept  is  recog- 
nized, he  said,  and  the  federal 
budget  process  has  done  so,  these 
special  tax  deductions  should 
have  the  same  questions  applied 
to  them  as  to  direct  expenditure 
programs  —  Is  there  a  need  for  a 
federal  spending  program  at  all 
in  this  situation?  If  there  is  a 
need,  what  kind  of  program  will 
best  meet  that  need?  How  can 
such  a  program  be  structured  to 
assure  efficient  operation  and 
equitable  effect? 

Applying  these  types  of  ques- 
tions to  tax  expenditure  pro- 
grams identified  by  the  federal 
government,  Prof.  McDaniel 
said,  "it  becomes  obvious  that 
not  only  are  these  preferential  tax 
provisions  destructive  of  the 
equity  of  our  income  tax  system, 
they  are  seriously  defective  as 
spending  programs." 

Prof.  McDaniel  chose  the  de- 
duction for  interest  on  home 
mortgages  as  an  illustration  to 
support  his  contention. 

"The  interest  deduction  is  in 
effect  a  form  of  cost  sharing  by 
the  federal  government  for  in- 
terest incurred  by  homeowners 
on  their  mortgages.  Because  it  is 
an  itemized  personal  deduction, 
the  amount  of  the  federal  share  is 
determined  by  an  individual's 
tax  bracket. 

"The  interest  deduction  as  a 
housing  program  thus  may  be  re- 
stated as  follows:  the  federal  gov- 


ernment  says  to  a  homeowner 
that  for  each  $100  of  interest  that 
you  incur  on  your  home 
mortgage,  the  government  will 
bear  a  portion  of  that  interest 
cost . .  . 

"If  the  homeowner  has  $10,000 
income  —  and  thus  in  the  20  per- 
cent bracket  —  the  tax  expendi- 
ture program  says  that  he  only 
has  to  write  his  check  to  the 
mortgage  company  for  $80;  the 
government  will  pay  the  $20  bal- 
ance. For  the  taxpayer  who  is 
making  $50,000  a  year,  the  gov- 
ernment says:  'Write  out  your 
check  to  the  mortgage  company 
for  only  $50;  we  will  pay  the  $50 
balance.'  And  the  government 
generously  says  to  the  taxpayer 
making  more  than  $200,000  a 
year  —  and  thus  in  the  70  per^  cent 
bracket  —  to  write  a  check  only 
for  $30  and  we  will  pay  the  $70 
balance. 

"In  short,  the  interest  deduc- 
tion as  a  spending  program  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  higher 
an  individual's  income  is,  the 
greater  the  portion  of  his  home 
mortgage  interest  costs  the  gov- 
ernment should  bear." 

Prof.  McDaniel  also  makes  the 
point  that  this  deduction  only 
applies  to  those  individuals  or 
families  itemizing  deductions  — 
upper  income  families,  or, 
roughly,  the  top  one-quarter  of  all 
families. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment went  before  Congress 
and  asked  for  a  direct  program  to 
encourage  home  ownership  that 
specifically  stated  that  the  pro- 
gram would  provide  no  benefits 
to  the  70  percent  of  the  people 
who  make  less  than  $15,000  a 
year,  and  that  the  benefits  would 
increase  as  a  person's  income 
grew,  so  that  the  maximum  ben- 
efits were  provided  to  the  richest 
people  in  the  country,  he  would 
be  laughed  out  of  Congress," 
Prof.  McDaniel  said. 

"Yet  this  is  precisely  the 
spending  program  that  we  con- 
tinue in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  through  the  interest  deduc- 
tion for  home  mortgages." 

Prof.  McDaniel  also  cited  the 
deductions  for  medical  expenses 
and  those  for  interest  on  state  and 
local  bonds  as  similar  spending 
programs  benefiting  the  wealthy. 
The  point  of  the  analysis  of 
these  deductions  as  tax  expendi- 
tures is  not  that  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  are  spent  are 
unworthy,  he  said. 


"But  agreeing  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tax  expenditure  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  to  agree 
with  the  way  in  which  tax  dollars 
are  spent,"  he  said. 

The  analysis,  instead,  enables 
"certain  troublesome  aspects  of 
our  income  tax  system"  to  be 
seen  in  a  different  perspective. 
One  of  the  initial  facts  made  clear 
is  that  tax  reform  and  spending 
reform  are  one  and  the  same  task. 

"The  point  that  tax  reformers 
must  recognize  is  that  tax  reform 
does  mean  cutting  federal  ex- 
penditures in  a  given  area  — 
perhaps  in  an  area  of  vital  na- 
tional importance,"  he  said. 
"Thus,  in  many  cases,  efforts  for 
tax  reform  must  be  accompanied 
by  strategies  for  spending  reform. 
That  is,  the  repeal  of  a  particular 
tax  preference  must  be  accom- 
panied in  some  cases  by  the 
simultaneous  institution  of  a  di- 
rect program  —  constructed  more 
rationally,  more  efficiently,  and 
more  equitably  —  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose  that  the  tax  expen- 
diture was  designed  to  meet." 

B.M. 

Calendar 

Alumni 

Oct.  16  — Homecoming.  The  ini- 
tial event  of  this  year's  series  of 
Anniversary  Class  celebrations. 
Also,  Band  Alumni  Day. 
Oct.  22-24  —  Army  Weekend, 
Sheraton  Eagle  Bay,  Ossining, 
N.Y. 

Oct.  30  —  Alumni  Reception  fol- 
lowing the  Villanova  game.  Loca- 
tion to  be  announced. 
Nov.  13  —  Family  Day.  Full 
program  of  activities  for  children 
up  to  14  years  of  age,  before  the 
Syracuse  game. 


Drama 

Oct.  21-23  —  Scapino,  modern 
version  of  Moliere's  play,  per- 
formed by  the  Dramatics  Society. 
Campion  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 
Nov.  18-20  —  The  Effect  of 
Gamma  Rays  on  Man  in  the 
Moon  Marigolds  by  Paul  Zindel, 
performed  by  the  Dramatics  So- 
ciety. Campion  Auditorium,  8 
p.m. 

Lectures 

Oct.  18  — Michael  Yeats,  Senator 


of  Ireland,  and  Grainne  Yeats, 
harpist,    Humanities    Series. 
McGuinn  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 
Oct.  28  —  John  Todd,  theologian, 
Humanities  Series.  McGuinn 
Auditorium,  8  p.m. 
Nov.  2  -  Walter  Kerr,  drama  crit- 
ic. Humanities  Series.  McGuinn 
Auditorium,  8  p.m. 
Nov.   18  —  Hugh  Lloyd- Jones, 
classicist,  Humanities  Series. 
McGuinn  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 


Music 

Nov.  20  —  Fall  Concert,  the  Uni- 
versity Chorale.  Selections  to  in- 
clude Charpentier's  Messe 
Minuit.  Location  to  be  an- 
nounced. 


Poetry 

Oct.  7.  -  John  Ashbery,  reading 

from  his   poems.  Humanities 

Series.  McGuinn  Auditorium,  8 

p.m. 

Nov.  9  —  Richard  Murphy,  Irish 

poet,       Humanities       Series. 

McGuinn  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 


Sports 


Cross-country 

Oct.  1   —  At  Springfield,  with 
Holy  Cross  and  Brandeis 
Oct.  9  —  MIT 
Oct.  19  —  Greater  Bostons 
Oct.  25  —  Northeastern  and  BU 
Oct.  30  —  Division  Is 
Nov.  8  —  New  Englands 
Nov.  15  —  IC4As 


Field  Hockey 

Oct.  5  —  at  BU 
Oct.  8  —  Wellesley 
Oct.  12  —  Providence 
Oct.  14  —  at  Bentley 
Oct.  19  —  at  Bridgewater 
Oct.  21  —  at  Holy  Cross 
Oct.  26  —  Tufts 
Oct.  28  —  Wesleyan 


Football 

Oct.  9  —  Florida  State 
Oct.  16  —  West  Virginia 
Oct.  23  —  at  Army 
Oct.  30  —  at  Villanova 
Nov.  6  —  at  Miami.  Fla. 
Nov.  13  —  Syracuse 
Nov.  20  —  at  UMass 


Soccer 

Oct.  2  —  BU 

Oct.  5  —  Assumption 

Oct.  8  —  Stonehill 

Oct.  12  —  Tufts 

Oct.  14  —  UConn 

Oct.  19  —MIT 

Oct.  25  —  at  Providence 

Oct.  27  —  Brandeis 

Oct.  30  —  UMass 

Nov.  2  —  URI 

Nov.  5  —  Holy  Cross 

Men's  Tennis 

Oct.  1,2  —  ECACs 
Oct.  3  —  Brandeis 
Oct.  9,10  — Brandeis  Tourna- 
ment 


Women's  Tennis 

Oct.  1  —  Harvard 

Oct.  6  —  UMass 

Oct.  7  —  BU 

Oct.  10,11  —  MWIAC  Champin 

onships 

Oct.  13  —  Tufts 

Oct.  14  —  at  Brandeis 

Oct.   16,17  —  MAIAW  Tourna 

ment 

Oct.  19  —  at  Brown 

Oct.  21  —  New  Englands 

Oct.  28  —  Wesleyan 


Volleyball 

Oct.  5  —  Gordon,  Wellesley 
Oct.  14  —  at  Eastern  Nazarene 
Oct.  16  —  SMU,  Keene  State 
Oct.  19  —  at  Boston  State 
Oct.  21  —  BU 
Oct.  28  —  at  Lowell 
Oct.  30  —  Greater  Bostons 
Nov.  2  —  at  Assumption 
Nov.  6  —  at  UNH  with  Northeast- 
ern 

Nov.  9  —  at  Bridgewater 
Nov.  13  —  MAIAW  Tournament 


lack  to  School 

Glass  of  1980  (!)  arrives 

A  total  of  2,150  young  men  and  women,  members  of  the  Class  of  1980, 
Degan  their  education  at  Boston  College  this  fall.  They  comprise  a  Class 
hat  is  marked  by  diversity  of  geography,  accomplishment  and  experi- 
;nce,  and  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  academic  ability. 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  1980  were  selected  from  an  applicant 
jool  of  more  than  10,800  students,  the  largest  number  of  applicants  in 
Jniversity  history.  They  represent  41  states  and  many  foreign  countries. 

I  This  increased  applicant  pool  allowed  greater  selectivity  by  the  Uni- 
/ersity  Admissions  Committee,  and  this  is  represented  by  the  high 
ankings  of  the  freshmen.  More  than  half  the  freshmen  this  year  ranked 
n  the  top  15  percent  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes. 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Nursing  were  especially  outstanding, 
with  more  than  half  of  them  ranked  in  the  top  seven  percent  of  their  high 
ichool  classes  and  over  70  percent  in  the  top  10th  of  their  classes, 
students  entering  Arts  and  Sciences,  Management  and  Education  also 
ated  highly,  with  their  mean  percent  ranks  ranging  between  the  15th 
ind  17th  percentiles. 

Rank  in  class  is  the  most  important  criterion  applied  by  the  Admis- 
ions  Committee  and  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores  rarely  are  a 
deciding  factor  in  determining  admissions.  In  the  midst  of  national 
xmcern  about  declining  SAT  scores,  however,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
nean  scores  for  the  Class  of  1980  (511,  verbal;  550,  math)  are  higher  than 
hose  of  last  year's  freshman. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  50  percent  of  the  entering  freshmen 
ire  women.  While  the  current  undergraduate  student  body  still  in- 
cudes a  majority  of  male  students,  the  next  two  entering  classes  should 
esult  in  equal  representation  of  the  sexes  in  all  classes. 

Children  of  alumni  are  well  represented  in  the  Class  of  1980.  Over  60 
aercent  of  the  more  than  700  daughters  and  sons  of  alumni  who  applied 
or  admission  were  accepted,  as  compared  to  about  50  percent  of  the 
»eneral  applicants.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Admissions  Committee  to 
strengthen  wherever  possible  its  commitment  to  the  families  of  B.C. 
lumni. 

Children  of  alumni  will  make  up  about  11  percent  of  the  Class  of  1980, 
ihd  generations  of  "B.C.  families"  keep  going  strong. 
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Use  of  the  University  bookstore  was  necessary,  but  not  particularly  comfortable. 


The  first  days  of  school  were  quite 
relaxed,  although  this  young  woman 
found  a  moment  of  apprehensiveness 
as  a  volunteer  for  two  jugglers  trying 
to  knock  the  cigarette  out  of  her  mouth 
with  juggling  pins  in  a  performance 
on  the  Mali. 


compiled  by  Susan  Nuccio,  '7'. 


GSSW  took  a  chance  —  and  won 

When  Jeanne  M.  Simons,  M.S.W.  '49,  came  to  this  country  from 
Holland,  she  had  no  idea  she  would  end  up  in  Boston.  And  when 
she  headed  for  Boston,  she  did  not  expect  to  become  a  student  at 
Boston  College. 

In  1947.  equipped  with  the  desire  to  become  a  social  worker, 
determination  and  a  scant  knowledge  of  English.  Ms.  Simons  flew 
to  Wash  rngton.  D.C.  From  there  she  traveled  north  seeking  a  school 
that  would  allow  her  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  social  work.  At 
B.C.  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  she  found  a  dean  and  a 
faculty  that  were  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  her. 

For  the  next  18  months.  Ms.  Simons  studied  laboriously,  reading 
many  of  the  textbooks  in  German  and  French,  which  she  was  able 
to  understand,  and  becoming  more  proficient  in  English  along  the 
way. 

Ms.  Simons  is  now  executive  director  of  Linwood  Children's 
Center  in  Ellicott  City.  Md..  a  treatment  center  for  emotionally- 
disturbed  young  children  founded  by  Ms.  Simons  more  than  20 
years  ago. 

Between  25  and  30  children  under  three  years  of  age  are  treated 
at  Linwood  Center,  a  home-like  mansion  located  12  miles  south  of 
Baltimore.  Both  day  care  and  residential  services  are  provided  for 
the  children,  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs. 

Many  of  the  children  at  the  center  suffer  from  autism,  a  disorder 
in  which  persons  are  unmindful  of  objective  reality  and  rarely 
communicate  with  others.  The  Linwood  Center  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation  for  its  successful  treatment  of  autistic  children, 
under  a  method  developed  at  the  center  through  observation. 

When  a  child  enters  Linwood  Center.  Ms.  Simons  said,  no 


Mademoiselle?  Your  cover  photo  is  ready 


rushing  to  class  one  day  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  magazine.  She 
and  several  other  women  stu- 
dents recruited  here  by  Made- 
moiselle were  photographed  and 
their  photos  sent  to  New  York  for 
consideration  for  use  in  the 
magazine's  large  annual  college 
issue. 

Having  passed  initial  review. 
Ms.  Palmedo  was  flown  to  New 
York  for  additional  photos  for  a 
layout  in  the  magazine,  the  task 
requiring  her  to  miss  many  of  the 
Senior  Week  activities.  Soon 
after  graduation  in  May.  she  re- 
ceived the  phone  call  that  told 
her  she  was  on  the  cover  of  the 
August  issue. 

No  more  working  at  the  laun- 
dromat. Ms.  Palmedo  has  begun 
modeling  professionally  through 
an  agency  in  Newton  and  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  advertise- 
ments for  a  national  jeans  man- 
ufacturer and  local  department 
store.  Much  of  this  work  will  ap- 
pear in  a  portfolio  that  could  lead 
the  way  to  work  for  an  agency  in 
New  York. 


So  who  says  there's  no  Fairy 
Godmother? 

ew  months  ago.  Pamela 
Palmedo.  '76.  of  Manhasset. 
NY.,  was  working  part-time  in  a 
laundromat,  finishing  up  exams 
and  preparing  for  graduation. 
One  month  and  several  phone 
calls  later,  she  was  pictured  on 
the  cover  of  Mademoiselle. 

Ms.  Palmedo.  a  philosophy 
major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,    was    "discovered" 


member  of  the  staff  reviews  the  child's  record,  so  as  to  avoid 
influencing  treatment.  Instead,  the  children  are  free  to  be  "born  all 
over  again."  she  said. 

"We  by  to  put  the  child  on  the  main  road  without  pushing  the 
child  too  far."  she  said.  "I  have  great  respect  for  the  individuals-  of 
the  child.  Each  child  is  guided  here,  not  pulled,  toward  her  or  his 
goal." 

Ms.  Simons  is  the  author  of  "Observations  on  Compulsive  Be- 
havior in  Autism"  in  the  Journal  of  Autism  and  Childhood 
Schizophrenia,  as  well  as  other  articles  on  mental  disorders  in 
children. 


A  deserved  respite  after  busy  career 


Walter  F.  Hyland.  S.J..  '22.  is 

now  retired  and  a  resident  at  the 
Loyola  Retreat  House  in  Manila, 
the  Philippines,  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  his  career  provided 
by  Classmate  Nat  Hasenfus.  Fr. 
Hyland  deserves  the  rest. 

Fr.  Hyland  has  been  in  the 
Philippines  for  many  years  now. 
the  most  recent  location  of  a 
globe-encircling  teaching  career. 
He  has  taught  at  universities 
around  the  world,  and  has  been 
elevated  to  the  positions  of  dean, 
director  of  studies  and  law  school 
director. 

As  a  sophomore  here,  the  East 
Boston  native  joined  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1920.  During  the  past 
56  years.  Fr.  Hyland  has  experi- 
enced hurricanes,  rebellion  in 
Spain  while  at  the  scholasticate 
in  Barcelona,  earthquakes  in  the 
Philippines,  typhoons  and  in- 
ternment in  a  Japanese  prisoner 
of  war  camp,  according  to  Hasen- 
fus' account. 
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Fr.  Hyland  is  a  member  of  a; 
outstanding  BC  family.  He  i 
brother  of  Albert  Hyland.  presi 
dent  of  the  Class  of  1925.  am 
Msgr.  Charles  Hyland.  '24.  am 
uncle  of  Albert  Hyland  Jr..  '6( 
Francis  W.  Hyland.  '39.  Williat 
C.  Hyland.  '55.  and  Kathleen  E 
Hyland.  Newton  '60. 


Two-week  stint  leads  to  44-year  career  at  University 


When  he  first  came  to  work  at 
oston  College,  John  Sullivan  of 
omerville  was  recovering  from 
urgery  and  "only  planned  to 
fork  here  a  couple  of  weeks"  be- 
jre  returning  to  his  regular  job. 
hat  was  in  1933. 

This  year  John  Sullivan, 
upervisor  of  plant  services, 
ommemorated  his  44th  year  on 
le  University  staff. 

"I'm  proud  of  this  institution, 
nd  I  really  feel  that  I've  helped  to 
uild  it."  Sullivan  said. 

Sullivan  began  working  for  BC 
/hen  he  helped  his  father,  a  re- 
ired  chef  of  Filene's.  take  over 
he  college's  food  service.  He 
oon  became  manager  of  food 
ervices,  a  position  he  held  for  30 
ears  until  it  became  necessary  to 


hire  an  outside  caterer  to  handle 
the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of 
service. 

"Years  ago  we  knew  every- 
body," Sullivan  said.  "I  knew  all 
the  athletes  —  football,  basket- 
ball, hockey.  We'd  feed  them 
three  times  a  day.  It  was  one  big 
family." 

Sullivan  recalled  the  major 
changes  that  took  place  at  BC  be- 
fore, during  and  following  World 
War  II.  BC  was  down  to  50  stu- 
dents a  year  or  two  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  he  said,  and  500  Army 
trainees  had  displaced  the  Jesuits 
in  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

After  the  war,  the  University 
began  to  grow  rapidly.  Sullivan, 
already  then  a  veteran  staff 
member,  said  he  remembered 
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many  students  he  had  known  be- 
fore the  war  "who  learned  what 
the  world  was  all  about  in  the 
service  and  came  back  and 
finished  school  here,  and  went 
on  to  law  school." 

Sullivan  is  the  father  of  four 
children,  including  Geraldine 
Sullivan.  62.  M.S.W66.  of  Brook- 
line,  a  social  worker  for  the  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers. 

Two  major  events  in  Sullivan's 
staff  work  here  were  the  75th  and 
100th  anniversaries  of  the  Uni- 
versity's founding.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  didn't  expect  to  be 
around  for  the  200th.  That  tells 
you  something  about  this  genial, 
soft-spoken  man  —  he's  not  rul- 
ing out  being  around  for  the 
150th. 


Talk  to  the  animals  —  and  you'll  learn  something 
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For  Tim  Anderson,  '73,  it's  all  happening  at  the  zoo. 

Recently  named  director  of  the  Boston  Zoological  Society,  An- 
derson serves  as  administrator  of  two  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission zoos  —  Stone  Zoo  in  Stoneham  and  Franklin  Park  Zoo  in 
Jamaica  Plain  —  and  developer  of  education  programs  about  ani- 
mals and  their  environments. 

Both  zoos  are  undergoing  extensive  changes  under  Anderson's 
direction.  In  addition  to  exterior  improvements  such  as  new  zoo 
design  and  exhibits,  other  changes  are  being  made  to  "gear  the 
whole  zoo  toward  education."  Anderson  said.  All  in  all,  the  im- 
provements amount  to  a  $24  million  project  utilizing  the  time  and 
talents  of  50  researchers,  administrators  and  assistants. 

"It's  important  for  urban  dwellers  to  learn  about  the  different 
animal  environments,"  Anderson  said,  "to  experience  the  animals' 


natural  habitats  and  learn  about  animal  dignity." 

One  of  the  newer  programs  in  zoo  education  is  run  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Boston  public  schools.  Zoo  resources  supplement  the 
regular  elementary  science  curriculum,  bringing  urban  and  subur- 
ban children  together  doing  animal  studies. 

The  zoos  also  welcome  high-school  and  college  students  as 
interns,  as  well  as  students  interested  in  animal  behavior  research 
projects. 

Former  president  of  undergraduate  government  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Anderson  still  expresses  his  thoughts  about  the  (Jnive 
educational  role  in  a  growing  technological  society 

"Students  should  learn  ethical  considerations  in  the  decision- 
making process."  he  said.  "This  should  be  the  Catholic  uniw 
role  —  to  encourage  'enlightenment,'  not  just  technical  tran 


Longhorns  are 
No.  1  . . .  victims 

Quarterback  Ken  Smith.  '78,  some- 
where under  the  pile  at  right,  scores 
the  winning  touchdown  in  the  14-13 
opening  win  over  Texas.  The  six 
points  came  at  the  end  of  a  96-yard 
march  by  the  inexperienced  offense 
against  the  nationally-ranked  Long- 
horns.  The  win  put  the  Eagles  in  the 
Top  20  for  the  first  time  in  too  long. 


Bob  Watts,  '77,  is  about  to  down  Texas 
quarterback  Mike  Cordero  hard  -  the 
manner  used  throughout  by  the  de- 
servedly touted  Eagle  defense.  Watts, 
Captain  Peter  Cronan,  '77,  Rich 
Scudellari,  '78,  and  Kelly  Elias,  78, 
were  among  the  outstanding  perform- 


Seil  Green,  '79,  took  his  first  handoff 
of  the  season  and  ran  the  ball  74  yards 
for  a  touchdown  in  the  second  play  of 
the  game  against  Texas.  Injured  later 
in  the  contest,  Green  was  expected  to 
be  back  for  most  of  the  remaining 
games. 


Touchdown 


Cappelletti  Foundation  establishes  Sullivan  scholarship 


A  William  H.  Sullivan  Jr. 
Scholarship  Award,  named  for 
the  president  of  the  New  England 
Patriots  football  team,  has  been 
established  at  Boston  College  by 
the  Gino  Cappelletti  Charitable 
Foundation. 

The  award,  to  be  presented  an- 
nually to  a  University  athlete 
who  has  maintained  a  high 
scholastic  average  and  is  in  need 
of  financial  assistance,  begins 
this  year  with  a  $500  amount  and 
will  be  raised  to  $1,000  in  the 
near  future,  foundation  officials 
said. 

Cappelletti,  the  former  Patriots 
star  who  heads  the  foundation 
formed  in  his  honor,  said  the 
trustees  of  the  foundation,  many 
of  whom  are  University 
graduates  and  former  Patriots, 
were  proud  to  present  the  award 
in  Sullivan's  name  as  recognition 
for  his  "dedication  to  Boston  Col- 


L-R.  Athletic  Director  Bill  Flynn,  Gino  Cappelletti,  William  H.  Sullivan  Jr. 


lege  and  his  monumental  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  sports  in 
general  and  to  the  New  England 
sports  scene  in  particular." 

At  an  August  luncheon  an- 
nouncing the  award,  Sullivan,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1937,  said, 
"Next  to  my  family  and  my  faith, 
Boston  College  means  more  to  me 
than  anything.  It's  a  thrill  to  see 


how  much  it's  grown." 

Representing  the  University  at 
the  luncheon  were  Athletic  Di- 
rector William  J.  Flynn  and 
Sports  Publicity  Director  Reid 
Oslin.  Among  the  Cappelletti 
Foundation  members  in  atten- 
dance were  former  B.C.  and  Pa- 
triot players  Jim  Colclough,  '59, 
and  Larry  Eisenhauer,  '61. 
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Failing  to  meet  death's  c 


Failing  to  meet  death's  demands 

The  living  must  deal  with  the  painful  feeling  of  loss, 
but  failure  to  grieve  can  mean 
more  agony  and  emotional  damage 


While  grief  is  not  what  one  would  call  a 
pleasant  experience,  many  persons  suffer 
from  pathological  grief,  or  failure  to 
grieve,  which  is  a  much  heavier  burden  to 
bear.  This  article  analyzes  the  process  of 
normal  grief  and  identifies  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  pathological  grief  and 
methods  of  treatment  for  it.  It  is  adapted 
from  a  chapter  entitled  "The  Bereaved" 
from  Community  Mental  Health:  Target 
Populations  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1976)  by 
Ann  Wolbert  Burgess,  Associate  Profes- 
sor and  Coordinator  of  the  Graduate 
Program  in  Community  Health  Nursing 
at  Boston  College,  and  Aaron  Lazare, 
M.D.,  associate  prof essor  of  psychiatry  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  director  of 
outpatient  psychiatry  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  While  the  book  is  in- 
tended for  mental  health  practitioners, 
we  feel  this  adaptation  provides  useful 
general  information  about  this  nearly 
universal  experience  and  those  who  suf- 
fer, not  from  it,  but  from  the  lack  of  it. 


Prof.  Burgess,  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  since  1969,  re- 
ceived her  bachelor  degree 
in  nursing  from  Boston 
University  and  her  mas- 
ter's from  University  of 
Maryland.  She  received 
her  doctoral  degree  in  nursing  science  in 
1966  from  BU,  where  she  taught  before 
joining  the  Faculty  here.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Nurses  Association  and 
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of  the  ANA's  Council  of  Advanced  Prac- 
titioners in  Psychiatric-Mental  Health 
Nursing.  Author  or  coauthor  of  four 
books,  including  a  previous  work  with 
Dr.  Lazare,  Prof.  Burgess  has  written, 
alone  or  with  another,  more  than  15  arti- 
cles and  book  chapters,  many  on  the  sub- 
jects of  rape  and  its  victims.  Prof.  Burgess, 
her  husband  Allen  and  their  four  children 
live  in  West  Newton. 


by  Ann  Wolbert  Burgess  and  Aaron  Lai 
zare 


Virtually  everyone  must  deal  with  grief  I  .' 
some  time  in  his  or  her  lifetime.  These 
grief  reactions  may  follow  the  death  of 
grandparents,  parents,  siblings,  children; 
friends,  national  leaders  or  celebrities.. 
Some  persons  also  appear  to  experience* 
grief  following  events  in  which  a  person 
has  not  died.  These  include  knowledge  ofc 
one's  own  impending  death,  abortions,- 
separations,  divorce,  aging  in  loved  ones,, 
loss  of  children's  dependence,  alterations' 
of  body  image  (through  aging,  surgery, 
wearing  dental  braces  or  glasses,  growings 
bald,  losing  teeth),  leaving  a  familian 
neighborhood,  "giving  up"  neurotic  be-' 
havior,  and  even  finishing  a  good  book. 

Most  people  are  able  to  normally  ex-, 
perience  the  grief  process,  and  no  infor- 
mation exists  as  to  the  percentage  of 
people  who  experience  pathologicall 
grief. .  .  .  However,  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  in  10  to  15  percent  of  patients 
that  request  outpatient  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, pathological  grief  plays  a  central 
role  in  their  psychopathology. 

The  most  common  reaction  to 
pathological  grief  is  a  mild,  chronic  de- 
pression. In  most  instances,  this  reaction 
is  hardly  noticeable.  The  person  may 
withdraw  from  friends,  stop  going  to 
church,  feel  guilty  in  various  situations,, 
and  suffer  various  aches  and  pains.  More 
severe  reactions  to  failure  to  grieve  in- 
clude severe  depression,  schizophrenic 
reactions,  psychosomatic  disorders,  or 
acting  out  behavior.  Under  the  stress  of 
unresolved  grief,  the  person  will  regress 
according  to  her  or  his  vulnerability. 

The  process  of  normal  grief 

In  order  to  understand  pathological 
grief  and  its  impact  on  people  in  the 
community,  it  is  important  to  describe 
the  process  of  normal  grief. 


Grief  is  a  psychological  process  follow- 
ing a  loss,  which  allows  one  to  cope  in  a 
gradual  manner  with  an  overwhelming 
loss  so  that  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  reality. 
If  the  full  impact  of  the  loss  were  sud- 
denly experienced,  the  person  might  be 
psychologically  overwhelmed.  In  grief, 
[he  existence  of  the  one  who  is  lost  is 
prolonged  so  that  the  person  gradually 
piay  come  to  terms  with  what  has  hap- 
aened. 

The  initial  reactions  to  learning  of  the 
oss  are  shock  and  disbelief.  "It  just  could 
[iot  have  happened.  I  don't  believe  it." 
The  denial  of  the  event  is  illustrated  by 
Ihe  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
reaved person  that  the  lost  person  will 
mpear  or  that  the  voice  of  the  dead  per- 
;on  will  be  heard  in  the  next  room. 
The  bereaved  experiences  painful  feel- 
|  ngs  of  sadness  and  emptiness  as  he  or  she 
ecalls  the  lost  person.  The  psychological 
liscomfort  is  often  accompanied  by 
vaves  of  weeping,  experiencing  a  feeling 
if  tightness  in  the  throat,  or  a  choking 
ccompanied  by  shortness  of  breath  and 
ighing.  Feelings  of  exhaustion  are  com- 
non.  These  waves  or  pangs  of  grief  occur 
ess  frequently  as  time  goes  on,  but  may 
Jj  >e  readily  awakened  when  memories  of 
he  lost  person  are  recalled. 

The  bereaved  is  preoccupied  with  the 
mage  of  the  deceased,  and  he  reviews 
nd  relives  many  of  the  memories  involv- 
ng  the  lost  person  as  if  to  put  memories 
nd  the  dead  person  to  rest  once  and  for 
11. 

In  the  early  phases  of  grief,  the  be- 
eaved  often  feels  guilty.  "Maybe  there 
vas  something  I  could  or  should  have 
lone."  There  may  be  guilt  for  being  the 
urvivor,  for  not  doing  enough,  or  for 
lever  making  peace  with  the  dead. 

The  bereaved  tends  to  be  irritable  and 
wigry.  Sometimes  the  anger  is  directed 
:oward  the  dead  person  for  not  remaining 
ilive,  for  leaving  work  unfinished,  and 
:or  causing  all  the  grief. 

In  normal  grief,  the  bereaved  eventu- 
ally frees  himself  from  certain  ties  to  the 
deceased  by  acknowledging  and  bearing 
the  pain  of  the  loss,  by  experiencing  the 
feeling  of  sadness,  and  by  recalling 
memories  involving  the  deceased.  When 
these  tasks  are  successfully  handled,  the 
acute  phase  or  normal  grief  lasts  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months.  Signs  and 
symptoms  of  grief,  however,  may  last  for 
as  long  as  one  year.  Establishing  new  rela- 
tionships and  interests,  the  ability  to 
function  as  before  the  loss,  and  renewed 
capacity  for  pleasure  are  signs  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  grief. 


Many  widows  and  widowers  lack  the  ability  to  replace  for  them- 
selves that  which  has  been  deprived.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
discriminated  against  by  society  from  achieving  for  themselves 
what  they  need  and  want. 


Grief  as  a  social  process 

Grief  is  a  social  process  because  it  can 
best  be  handled  when  it  is  shared  and 
assisted  by  others.  Few  people  seem  to  be 
able  to  grieve  entirely  alone. 

Various  cultures  and  religions  recog- 
nize grief  as  a  social  process  and  provide 
religious  and  social  rules  of  conduct  that 
assist  the  bereaved.  These  rules  state  who 
shall  be  with  the  bereaved  before  the  bur- 
ial, who  shall  say  what  during  the  burial, 
and  the  duration  and  kind  of  social  in- 
teraction after  burial.  The  rules  of  con- 
duct further  describe  on  what  anniver- 
saries or  religious  holidays  the  bereaved 
will  again  meet  with  others  to  remember 
the  loss. 

For  example,  in  Orthodox  Judaism,  after 
the  initial  period  of  grief,  families  go  to 
the  temple  twice  a  day  for  11  months  to 
pray.  Then,  four  times  a  year  they  attend 
memorial  services. 

In  the  Irish  culture,  the  wake  prior  to 
the  funeral  is  a  time  for  the  sharing  of 
grief  through  the  viewing  of  the  body, 
lamenting  and  paying  tribute  through 
eulogies.  The  wake  is  frequently  por- 
trayed in  song  and  story. 

It  becomes  even  more  evident  that  grief 
is  a  social  process  when  we  view  the 
rapid  changes  developing  in  contempo- 
rary society  that  are  making  it  even  more 
difficult  for  people  to  grieve. 

As  a  result  of  technology,  we  are  a 
mobile  people  without  roots.  Thirty 
percent  of  our  population  moves  each 
year.  Consequently,  people  who  suffer 
a  loss  are  likely  to  be  far  from  the  rela- 
tives and  old  friends  who  would  be  in 
the  best  position  to  help  with  the  proc- 
ess of  grieving.  We  have  observed  that 
people  who  are  isolated  from  friends 
and  relatives;  will  seek  out  profession- 
als (nurses,  family  physicians, 
psychiatrists)  for  assistance  with  their 
normal  grief. 


The  "religious"  rules  of  conduct  used 
traditionally  for  handling  the  process 
of  grief  are  losing  their  importance  be- 
cause of  the  diminishing  impact  of  re- 
ligion in  our  culture.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate as  (religion  aside)  these  rules 
comprise  a  wealth  of  psychological 
wisdom  that  our  society  can  ill  afford  to 
lose. 

The  process  of  grief  may  also  be 
obstructed  because  of  hospitalization 
and  medical  technology.  With  people 
dying  in  hospital  rooms  and  intensive 
care  units  instead  of  in  the  home,  fam- 
ily are  excluded  or  frightened  away,  so 
that  the  process  of  dying  is  made  into 
something  unnatural  and  unreal.  This 
inevitably  hinders  the  normal  grief 
process. 

The  growth  of  cities  and  the  scarcity 
of  space  have  resulted  in  overcrowded 
cemeteries  that  are,  of  necessity,  dif- 
ficult to  reach  and  unappealing  to  visit. 
Some  cemeteries  have  even  been 
moved  to  make  room  for  highways.  In 
vanishing  rural  America,  the  cemetery 
often  occupies  a  scenic  hill  where  chil- 
dren and  adults  may  easily  visit.  Under 
these  conditions,  death  is  more  likely 
to  be  seen  as  a  natural  part  of  the  life 
cycle. 

Because  of  the  increased  liberality  of 
the  abortion  laws,  with  a  total  increase 
in  abortions,  there  is  an  increased  need 
to  grieve.  For  many  women,  the  abor- 
tion represents  a  loss  that  must  be  dealt 
with  psychologically.  If  the  demand  for 
abortions  leads  to  impersonal  proce- 
dures that  ignore  psychological  needs, 
we  may  see  pathological  reactions  aris- 
ing from  the  failure  to  grieve. 

Society  will  continue  to  change  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate,  and  change  will  lead 
to  psycho-social  problems.  Society  may 
find  new  solutions  to  the  problems 
created  by  change  —  but  until  it  does. 
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there  will  be  psychological  "casualties." 
We  believe  that  the  normal  grieving  proc- 
ess is  one  of  the  casualties  of  change. 

The  ultimate  impact  on  a  person  as  a 
result  of  a  loss  of  a  loved  one  must  also  be 
viewed  in  social  terms.  For  many,  there  is 
a  deprivation  of  status,  role,  income, 
companionship,  and  sexual  activity  that 
may  be  irreplaceable.  A  65-year-old 
childless  widow  recently  told  of  her  miss- 
ing the  pleasure  in  having  nightly  sexual 
intercourse  with  her  husband  for  the  en- 
tire 40  years  of  their  marriage.  She  knew 
that  in  spite  of  her  "successful  grieving" 
it  was  highly  unlikely  that  she  would  ever 
recapture  this  pleasure. 

Many  widows  and  widowers  lack  the 
ability  to  replace  for  themselves  that 
which  has  been  deprived.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  discriminated  against  by 
society  from  achieving  for  themselves 
what  they  need  and  want. 

Why  people  fail  to  grieve 

We  find  it  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
therapy  to  classify  the  causes  of  failure  to 
grieve  (or  pathological  grief)  into  social 
and  psychological  factors. 

Social  factors 

Social  negation  of  a  loss.  Pathological 
grief  may  result  from  situations  in  which 
the  loss  is  not  socially  defined  as  such. 
This  may  occur  following  an  abortion 
where  the  expectation  is  either  that  the 
person  will  keep  the  event  a  secret  or  that 
the  woman  should  be  grateful  that  the 
procedure  is  completed.  The  situation 
may  be  further  complicated  by  the  anger 
toward  the  woman  for  being  "care- 
less," and  for  inconveniencing  others. 
Similar  dynamics  occur  when  a  woman 
gives  up  an  infant  for  adoption.  With  both 
abortion  and  adoption,  there  is  a  task  of 
grieving  to  be  done,  but  the  social  support 
necessary  for  the  process  is  often  in- 
adequate. 

Because  of  the  number  of  patients  who 
present  themselves  for  help  following 
abortion  or  giving  up  a  child,  we 
routinely  inquire  about  these  pos- 
sibilities in  all  women  of  child-bearing 
age.  The  diagnosis  is  more  certain  when 
the  presentation  for  help  occurs,  as  it 
often  does,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  loss. 

A  socially  unspeakable  loss.  Patholog- 
ical grief  may  result  when  the  loss  is  so 
"unspeakable"  that  those  members  in  the 
social  system  of  the  bereaved  cannot  be  of 
any  help.  As  an  example,  a  24-year-old, 
bright,  attractive,  young  woman  was 
found  dead  from  an  overdose  of  mor- 
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The  growth  of  cities  and  the  scarcity  of  space  have  resulted  in 
overcrowded  cemeteries  that  are,  of  necessity,  difficult  to  reach 
and  unappealing  to  visit. 


phine.  There  was  no  prior  history  of  drug 
abuse.  It  was  never  determined  whether 
the  death  resulted  from  foul  play,  acci- 
dent or  suicide. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty,  no  one 
would  ask  the  bereaved  mother  the  usual 
questions  that  facilitate  the  grieving  proc- 
ess, such  as  "When  did  it  happen?" 
"Where  did  it  happen?"  "How  did  it 
happen?"  The  mother  failed  to  grieve  and 
made  a  suicide  attempt  one  month  after 
the  funeral  in  an  attempt  to  "join  my 
daughter."  Following  the  suicide  at- 
tempt, the  patient  was  referred  to  a 
psychiatrist  with  whom  the  loss  could  be 
discussed.  The  patient  was  able  to  grieve 
successfully  in  10  weekly  visits. 

Geographic  distance  from  social  sup- 
port. Pathological  grief  may  occur  if  the 
person  is  away  from  his  social  supports  at 
the  time  of  mourning.  In  one  situation,  a 
mother  decided  not  to  tell  her  20-year-old 
daughter  of  the  father's  death  until  col- 
lege examinations  were  completed.  By 
the  time  the  daughter  returned  home, 
members  of  the  family  had  completed 
their  grieving.  They  were  perplexed  over 
the  daughter's  tears  and  provided  little  in 
the  way  of  support  for  her  grief.  She 
sought  psychiatric  help  the  following 
year. 

In  other  situations  where  the  person  is 
informed  of  the  death ,  there  may  be  social 
isolation  from  family  as  a  result  of  geo- 
graphic distance  or  psychological  aliena- 
tion. Some  people  have  neither  family 
nor  close  friends.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
seek  help  from  clinics  or  mental  health 
personnel. 

Assuming  the  social  role  of  the  "strong 
one."  Some  people  are  designated  the 
role  of  the  "strong  one"  by  those  around 
them.  In  family  situations,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  and  be  supportive  to  everyone 
else.  Needless  to  day,  these  people  miss 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  their  own 
grief. 


The  "strong  one"  impasse  also  occurs 
outside  of  the  family  setting.  In  one  situaa 
tion,  an  operating  room  nurse  was  noteo 
to  be  crying  by  her  physician  and  nurse 
colleagues.  They  insisted  that  she  go  tr 
the  psychiatric  clinic  for  "therapy"  even 
though  they  knew  that  her  best  friend  haoi 
been  killed  in  an  auto  accident  just  twc 
days  before.  Her  social  support  systenl 
believed  that  operating  room  nurses  —  * 
like  Marines  —  are  not  supposed  to  cry]  f 


Uncertainty  over  the  loss.  In  situation.! 
where  the  loss  is  uncertain,  for  examplt 
the  case  in  which  the  information  is  tha 
"your  husband  is  missing  in  action,"  botU 
the  wife  and  the  social  support  system  arii 
unable  to  deal  with  the  possible  loss. 


Psychological  factors 

Where  psychological  factors  predomi 
nate,  a  supportive  social  system  along 
will  not  resolve  the  grief. 

Ambivalence  toward  the  lost  person 
Pathological  grief  may  occur  when  tht 
person  has  profoundly  ambivalant  feel 
ings  —  intense  love  and  intense  hate  — 
toward  the  dead  person.  The  person  i: 
frightened  to  grieve  for  fear  of  discover 
ing  the  intensely  negative  and  unacceptt 
able  feelings. 

Overcathexis  of  the  lost  person.  A  pen 

son  may  be  so  dependent  on  or  place  sucl 
a  high  value  on  the  dead  person  that  he  oi 
she  will  not  grieve  so  as  to  avoid  the  real 
ity  of  the  loss.  One  patient  said,  "Mothej 
was  half  of  my  ego.  I  would  not  be  com 
plete  without  her.  She  cannot  be  dead.' 

Overwhelmed  by  multiple  loss.  Somi 
people  who  experience  multiple  losses 
such  as  the  death  of  an  entire  family,  hav< 
difficulty  grieving  on  two  counts.  First 
the  loss  is  too  overwhelming  to  con 
template.  Second,  the  family  that  sup 
ports  the  grief  is  no  longer  available.  / 


patient  of  the  author  experienced  a  mul- 
tiple loss  as  the  result  of  five  miscarriages 
pue  to  a  uterine  defect.  In  therapy,  the 
patient  grieved  the  loss  of  each  fetus  one 
pt  a  time.  The  patient  had  a  name  and  set 
pf  hopes  and  dreams  for  each. 

The  need  to  be  strong  and  in  control. 

feome  people  do  not  permit  themselves  to 
grieve  for  fear  of  losing  control  or  appear- 
ng  weak,  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
One  patient  said  that  if  she  began  to  cry, 
'me  feared  the  tears  would  never  stop. 

;  Reawakening  an  old  loss.  Some  people 
kre  reluctant  to  grieve  because  the  current 
loss  reawakens  a  more  painful  loss  that 
had  not  yet  been  dealt  with.  The  death  of  a 
pistant  aunt,  for  instance,  may  reawaken 
Ihe  death  of  a  mother  that  may  have  oc- 
curred years  before. 

Diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
pathological  grief 

The  diagnosis  of  pathological  grief 
should  be  considered  when: 
I  —  The  person  fails  to  grieve  following 
■he  death  of  a  loved  one.  The  person  may 
liot  have  cried,  may  have  been  absent 
from  the  funeral,  and  may  have  put 
thoughts  of  the  deceased  out  of  mind. 

—  The  person  becomes  symptomatic 
r>n  the  anniversary  of  a  loss,  when  the 
symptoms  recur  the  same  time  each  year, 
)r  when  symptoms  occur  during  the 
lolidays  (especially  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas). 

—  The  person  avoids  visiting  the  grave 
and  refuses  to  participate  in  religious 
memorial  services  of  loved  ones  when 
:hese  practices  are  a  part  of  the  person's 
culture. 

—  The  person  develops  a  chronicity  of 
normal  grief  symptoms,  especially  per- 
sistent guilt  and  lowered  self-esteem. 

—  The  person  continues  to  search  for 
the  lost  person  after  a  prolonged  period  of 
time.  Some  persons  make  this  search 
while  in  fugue  states.  Others  may  wander 
from  town  to  town  and/or  act  as  if  they  are 
expecting  the  dead  one  to  return.  They 
may  even  consider  suicide  to  effect  the 
reunion. 

—  A  relatively  minor  event  triggers  off 
symptoms  of  grief.  This  event  is 
psychodynamically  connected  to  the 
original  loss. 

—  A  person  is  unable  to  discuss  some- 
one who  has  died  with  relative  equanim- 
ity. When  the  voice  cracks  and  quivers 
and  the  eyes  become  moist,  unresolved 
grief  over  the  person  in  question  is  quite 
likely. 


—  The  person  experiences  bodily 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  dead 
person  after  the  normal  period  of  grief. 

—  The  person's  relationship  to  friends 
and  relatives  shifts  for  the  worse  follow- 
ing the  death.  This  may  represent  a  dis- 
placement of  feelings  from  the  dead  per- 
son. 

In  order  for  a  delayed  or  incomplete 
grief  reaction  to  be  successfully  treated, 
the  person  has  to  experience  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  that  were  initially  avoided. 
He  is  likely  to  cry.  to  have  detailed  recol- 
lections of  the  dead  person,  and  to  re- 
minisce. This  "regrief"  process  is  often 
completed  in  six  to  10  weeks.  With  a  suc- 
cessful outcome,  we  have  seen  patients 
no  longer  have  bodily  aches  that  plagued 
them  from  the  time  of  the  loss.  They  ex- 
perience positive  and  warm  feelings  to- 
ward the  deceased,  remembering  them 
not  as  they  were  during  their  dying  days 
and  in  the  coffin,  but  as  they  were  in  hap- 
pier times.  They  experience  a  "sweet 
sadness"  over  the  deceased,  not  a  bitter- 
ness. 

One  patient  described  a  feeling,  after 
completing  the  delayed  grief,  that  the  axe 
was  now  out  of  her  heart.  There  is  some- 
times a  feeling  that  time  had  resumed 
after  "standing  still"  for  the  years  since 
the  loss  had  occurred.  Two  patients 
which  the  author  treated  commented  that 
the  New  Year's  Eve  following  regrief 
work  was  very  special.  "I  said  goodbye 
1974  and  goodbye  1964  (the  year  of  the 
loss)." 


After  successful  regrief  work,  people 
feel  increased  self-esteem,  less  guilt,  and 
may  resume  church  affiliation,  if  that  was 
their  pattern  prior  to  the  loss.  They  begin 
to  visit  the  cemetery.  Relationships  that 
had  been  compromised  because  of  a  dis- 
placement of  feelings  from  the  dead  per- 
son are  channeled  in  a  healthier  direc- 
tion. One  patient  who  had  failed  to  grieve 
a  miscarriage  of  an  eight-month  female 
fetus  had  an  extraordinary  amount  of  dif- 
ficulty relating  to  her  next  born  daughter. 
After  successfully  dealing  with  the  grief, 
the  patient  commented  on  how  appealing 
and  responsive  her  daughter  had  become. 


How  can  one  assist  with  the  regrief 
process?  Who  can  provide  this  assis- 
tance? 

For  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  fail 
to  grieve  because  of  the  absence  of  an 
available  and  supportive  social  matrix, 
help  can  be  easily  provided.  The 
therapeutic  person  needs  only  to  encour- 
age the  patient  gently  to  discuss  the  loss 
and  then  to  bear  with  the  bereaved  during 
the  grief  process.  He  or  she  will  be  care- 
fully but  subtly  scrutinized  by  the  griev- 
ing person  to  see  whether  there  is 
strength,  respect  and  kindness.  It  may  be 
helpful  to  educate  and  reassure  the  per- 
son as  to  what  is  expected,  what  is  all 
right. 

We  reassure  the  bereaved,  if  necessary, 
that  they  will  not  cry  forever,  perma- 
nently lose  control,  or  go  crazy  if  they 
grieve.  We  have  never  seen  these  unto- 
ward consequences.  To  the  contrary, 
these  things  may  occur  from  a  failure  to 
grieve.  If  the  person  laments  that  the  past 
is  past  and  should  remain  buried,  we 
reply  that  the  past  is  very  much  in  the 
present  because  it  has  not  really  been 
buried.  Grieving  is  necessary  to  put  the 
past  in  its  proper  perspective. 

For  those  people  who  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  grieving,  espe- 
cially those  for  whom  there  are 
psychological  causes  for  failure  to  grieve, 
more  active  measures  may  be  necessary. 
Special  therapeutic  skills  may  here  be 
necessary. 

The  overall  response  to  regrief  work  is 
hard  to  predict.  We  have  seen  no  one  get 
worse.  We  have  seen  most  people  im- 
prove to  varying  degrees.  In  the  most 
dramatic  cases,  we  have  seen  people  im- 
prove to  their  level  of  functioning  before 
the  death  occurred,  even  if  the  event  oc- 
curred 25  years  before. 

In  general,  helping  a  person  with  re- 
grief work  can  be  a  most  gratifying  ex- 
perience. 


To  the  organized,  go  the  students 

The  University  operates  with  an  Enrollment  Management  system  that  utilizes 
techniques  ranging  from  'marketing'  to  retention  studies  to  insure  high  quality 
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The  next  decade,  most  experts  tell  us, 
will  be  one  of  retrenchment  for  private 
higher  education.  Already  there  are  ap- 
plication and  enrollment  drops  that  pre- 
sage belt-tightening  for  the  prestigious, 
and  huge  deficits,  saggirfg  faculty  and 
student  morale,  and  possible  closings  or 
mergers  for  many  less  fortunate  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  ominous  signs  are  all  around  us. 
For  one  thing,  the  national  birth  rate  has 
continued  to  plunge  at  a  precipitate  rate, 
so  that  there  will  be  about  30  percent 
fewer  17-year-olds  eligible  for  college  in 
the  late  1980s  than  there  have  been  in 
recent  years.  Even  more  alarming  is  the 
perception  among  a  growing  number  of 
young  people  today  that,  with  escalating 
college  costs  and  diminishing  payoffs  in 
terms  of  guaranteed  career  opportunities, 
a  post-secondary  education  simply  may 
not  be  worth  the  huge  investment. 

Boston  College,  as  a  private  university 
with  almost  total  dependence  on  tuition 
income,  is  in  a  particularly  vulnerable 
position.  An  unanticipated  shortfall  of  lit- 
tle more  than  two  percent  of  the  under- 
graduate student  body  would  result  in  an 
immediate  $1  million  operating  deficit. 
Six  years  ago,  without  warning,  an  even 
more  serious  deficit  actually  did  occur 
and  the  reverberations  from  those  bleak 
days  of  sharp  tuition  increases  and  a  sub- 
sequent student  strike  are  only  now  sub- 
siding. 

Today,  all  around  the  country,  at  other 
outstanding  institutions  such  as  the  Uni- 
versities of  Detroit  and  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  a  myriad  of  smaller,  weaker  col- 
leges, problems  of  enrollment  drops,  fac- 


and  numbers  of  students 


ulty  cutbacks  and  budget  crises  are 
compounding.  Within  the  past  few 
months,  one  of  the  most  important  uni- 
versities in  the  country,  faced  with  an 
unanticipated  large  deficit,  had  to  scurry 
for  100  additional  freshmen  after  all 
notices  of  acceptance  and  rejection  had 
long  since  been  mailed  to  anxious  appli- 
cants. And  not  all  schools  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  offset  such  losses  at  the 
11th  hour. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  for  this 
university  in  1976  and  beyond,  into  the 
next  decade?  Are  we  simply  at  the  mercy 
of  runaway  economic  and  cultural  forces 
that  doom  any  optimistic  vision  of  our 
future?  Or  can  we  plan  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  our  fortunes  to  be  decidedly  differ- 
ent from  others  with  less  foresight? 

Boston  College  takes  the  position  that 
through  conscientious  planning  and 
measured  decision-making,  we  can  exert 
significant  influence  over  our  destiny.  To 
facilitate  this,  the  University  has  under- 
taken during  the  last  three  years  the  most 
comprehensive  long-range  academic  and 
fiscal  planning  in  its  113-year  history. 

One  of  the  major  fruits  of  the  effort  has 
been  the  emergence  of  the  concept  of  En- 
rollment Management.  Simply  stated, 
Enrollment  Management  is  a  process  that 
brings  together  often  disparate  functions 
having  to  do  with  recruiting,  funding, 
tracking,  retaining  and  replacing  stu- 
dents as  they  move  toward,  within  and 
away  from  the  University.  Although 
these  various  strategies  are,  to  one  degree 
or  another,  widespread  in  most  colleges 
and  universities,  Boston  College  has  re- 
cently been  on  the  leading  edge  of  the 
growing  movement  to  reduce  fragmenta- 
tion by  systematizing  and  integrating 
these  fields  into  one  grand  design. 
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There  are  five  major  goals  of  the  Uni-w 
versity's  evolving  Enrollment  Manage 
ment  program: 

Marketing  admissions 

Boston  College  must  continue  to  de- 
velop an  admissions  marketing  program|| 
to  attract  outstanding  students  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  during  a  period  of  possible 
national  enrollment  declines. 

Until  four  or  five  years  ago  the  merefc 
mention  of  the  word  "marketing,"  in  thep 
context  of  recruiting  students,  would! 
probably  have  induced  instantaneousl 
dyspepsia  in  a  faculty  member  or  aca-| 
demic  administrator.  Now,  due  to  a  morel 
sophisticated  understanding  of  the  mar-| 
keting  concept  (and  also  because  at  manyj 
institutions  livelihoods  are  threatened),! 
colleges  and  universities  are  becoming! 
more  comfortable  with  this  term. 

The  word,  it  must  be  emphasized,  is  notf 
to  be  confused  with  hucksterism  and! 
slick  sales  techniques.  Marketing  is  a  sys-i 
tematic  effort  to  merge  institutional! 
strengths  with  consumer  (student)  in-f- 
terests.  The  starting  point  for  Boston  Col-[ 
lege  was  the  development  of  a  long-range  f 
academic  plan,  which  brought  intol 
sharper  focus  our  institutional  goals  and  I 
objectives,  as  well  as  the  specific  pro-| 
grams  that  could  best  meet  those  goals. 
The  next  step  becomes  the  identification  I 
of  potential  students  whose  interests  and 
abilities  best  coincide  with  these  offer-J 
ings. 

Although  the  admissions  office  is  the£ 
most  visible  marketing  agent  in  the  Uni- 
versity, a  successful  marketing  effort  has 
its  foundation  in  outstanding  programs 
and  faculty.  The  task  of  a  good  admis- 
sions operation  is  to  communicate  these 
strengths  to  the  student  marketplace  in  a 
forthright  and  persuasive  fashion. 

In  the  past  five  years  at  Boston  College, 
we  have  witnessed  a  startling  increase  in  i 
freshman/transfer  applications,  from 
7,000  to  14,000.  The  reasons  for  this  good 
fortune  are  many  and  certainly  should 
not  be  attributed  exclusively  to  better 
marketing.  Boston  College  benefitted  and 
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earned  from  the  misfortunes  and  mistakes 
if  other  institutions,  even  as  we  per- 
ormed  the  difficult  task  of  putting  our 
>wn  house  in  order  through  long-range 
iscal  and  academic  planning.  Certainly, 
he  equalization  of  the  female-male  popu- 
ation  has  greatly  strengthened  our  attrac- 
iveness.  And  bold  moves  such  as  the  ac- 
luisition  of  the  Newton  Campus  and  the 
construction  of  the  magnificent  Recrea- 
ion  Complex  have  contributed  as  well. 

But  new  techniques  in  marketing  have 
lso  played  a  major  role.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  advancement  in  this  decade 
las  been  the  addition  of  more  than  1,000 
lumni,  faculty  and  student  volunteers  to 
he  admissions  program.  Now,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  (and  even  in  Europe),  B.C. 
alumni  representatives  are  recruiting  and 
ounseling  prospective  students.  Faculty 
members  are  giving  unstintingly  of  their 
time  by  remaining  on  call  for  un- 
scheduled office  interviews  and  by  visit- 
ng  high  schools.  Students  in  unprec- 
edented numbers  have  organized  the  Bos- 
ton College  Student  Volunteer  Program 
to  facilitate  peer  interaction  at  all  levels, 
from  the  standard  tour  to  the  admissions 
nterview.  Through  these  efforts,  the 
capacity  of  the  admissions  staff  to  per- 
sonalize service  for  prospective  students 
and  their  families  has  been  multiplied  by 
at  least  a  factor  of  10. 

Annual  marketing  questionnaires  are 
now  sent  to  all  accepted  applicants,  both 
those  who  attend  and  those  who  choose 
to  go  elsewhere,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
who  or  what  first  got  them  interested  in 
Boston  College,  what  factors  ultimately 
influenced  their  decisions  to  attend  or 


why  they  opted  to  go  elsewhere.  Through 
analysis  of  these  surveys,  trends  can  be 
spotted  that  sometimes  result  in  adjust- 
ments to  admissions  strategy  or  even  to 
University  academic  programs  and  stu- 
dent services. 

Next  to  academic  reputation,  for  exam- 
ple, our  studies  indicate  that  the  two 
strongest  reasons  why  students  come  to 
study  here  are  the  Boston  location  and  the 
attractiveness  of  our  campuses.  One  of 
the  most  pervasive  "people"  influences 
on  prospective  students  turned  out  to  be 
parents  —  far  more  important  than  guid- 
ance counselors  or  admissions  officers. 
As  a  direct  result  of  these  discoveries,  the 
city  of  Boston  is  now  displayed  much 
more  prominently  in  all  of  our  literature, 
campus  photos  are  featured,  the  number 
of  tours  and  on-campus  interviews  has 
been  greatly  increased  and  parents  are 
encouraged  to  get  involved  more  directly 
with  the  admissions  process.  These  are 
but  a  few  changes  that  have  resulted  from 
intensive  market  research. 

The  "Philadelphia  experiment"  is 
another  example  of  the  University's  in- 
novative marketing.  To  understand 
which  admissions  approaches  were  most 
cost-effective  and  also  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  opening  up  new  recruitment 
areas,  the  greater  Philadelphia  region  was 
singled  out  for  a  massive,  diversified 
marketing  experiment.  Traditional  re- 
cruitment methods  such  as  high  school 
visits,  large  receptions  and  direct  mail 
and  magazine  advertising  campaigns, 
were  undertaken  in  a  controlled  fashion. 
Results  to  date  indicate  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  market  expansion  does  exist, 


but  at  a  relatively  high  cost.  Also,  there  is 
a  carry-over  from  one  year  to  the  next,  so 
that  the  investment  does  have  a  residual 
effect.  Finally,  this  project  has  taught  us 
that  traditional  methods,  backed  by  the 
help  of  committed  alumni,  faculty,  and 
student  volunteers,  will  usually  work  bet- 
ter than  the  expensive  "gimmicky" 
techniques. 

By  adopting  a  marketing  orientation, 
Boston  College  now  has  a  much  more 
sharply  honed  understanding  of  stu- 
dents' perceptions  of  our  position  among 
our  competitors.  We  can  now  pinpoint, 
and  better  influence,  the  sequence  of  de- 
cisions that  determine  the  final  invest- 
ment (of  four  years)  and  $20,000  in  a  col- 
lege education. 

Research  and  information 
flow 

Boston  College  must  improve  coordina- 
tion of  institutional  research  and  infor- 
mation flow  among  University  offices 
and  with  external  agencies. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  Enrollment 
Management  at  Boston  College  is  the  ac- 
curate, timely  tracking  of  student  flow.  At 
a  school  such  as  Harvard,  this  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter:  1200  freshmen  enter 
and  four  years  later,  with  relatively  few 
detours,  about  1200  seniors  graduate. 
Likewise  at  many  of  the  smaller  colleges 
now  on  open  admissions,  accounting  for 
students  presents  few  problems; 
everyone  is  admitted  and  most  of  what 
happens  thereafter,  with  only  one  or  two 
important  exceptions,  is  essentially  un- 
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controllable.  But  at  this  university,  and 
others  in  our  intermediate  category, 
coordination  of  student  migration  can 
boggle  the  mind  and  at  times  confound 
the  computer. 

There  are  about  20  different  ways  to 
move  in  or  out  of  a  school  or  class  at 
Boston  College:  entrance  as  a  freshman  in 
September  and  graduation  four  years 
later  in  May  as  a  senior  are  but  the  two 
simplest  possibilities.  With  the  coming  of 
the  national  ■"transfer  phenomenon." 
students,  often  with  goals  decided  well  in 
advance,  are  freely  switching  programs 
and  schools.  This  now  happens  so  often 
at  the  national  level  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  those  graduating  from  four- 
year  schools  began  elsewhere  as 
freshmen. 

Internal  transfers  are  also  multiplying, 
as  are  "drop-outs."  "stop-outs."  and  stu- 
dents spending  junior  year  abroad  or  on 
exchange  programs.  Admission  and 
graduation  at  mid-year  are  now  relatively 
commonplace,  due  both  to  changed  high 
school  graduation  standards  and  in- 
creased chances  for  acceleration  in  col- 
lege. 

To  understand  and  control  this  com- 
plex flow,  reliable  computerized  infor- 
mation systems  are  essential.  Standard- 
ized definitions,  agreed  to  by  all  relevant 
departments,  are  necessary  components 
of  a  useful  data  base.  Most  important  of 
all.  the  coordination  of  data  retrieval, 
with  analysis  and  timely  decision- 
making based  on  that  data,  must  be  main- 
tained across  departments. 

It  was  primarily  with  this  in  mind  that 
the  University  last  year  centralized  the 
control  of  undergraduate  admissions,  fi- 
nancial aid  for  incoming  students,  rec- 
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ords  and  registration.  This  has  facilitated 
the  continuous  tracking  of  those  students 
leaving  the  University  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate feedback  of  this  information  to 
freshman  and  transfer  admissions,  so  that 
more  accurate  decisions  on  enrollment 
quotas  (male  female,  resident  commuter, 
the  four  undergraduate  colleges,  etc.)  can 
be  made. 


Market  prediction  and 
institutional  response 

Boston  College  must  develop  a  capabil- 
ity to  anticipate  immediate  and  long- 
term  student  interests  and  methods  for 
improving  its  ability  to  provide  for  these 
inter- 

This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and 
most  misunderstood  of  all  the  objectives 
of  the  Enrollment  Management  program. 
On  the  one  hand,  very  little  definitive 
work  has  been  done  at  the  national  and 
state  levels  in  the  area  of  manpower  plan- 
ning and  projected  student  demand:  and 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  to  what 
extent  a  university  like  Boston  College, 
strongly  committed  to  the  enduring  val- 
ues of  a  liberal  arts  education,  can  and 
should  adapt  its  curriculum  to  the  vag- 
aries of  the  marketplace. 

Students  today  are  more  interested  in 
career -oriented  education  than  their  pre- 
decessors were,  as  jobs  in  many  fields 
have  become  more  scarce.  The  pre- 
professional  schools  are  still  being  del- 
uged with  applications,  even  though 
areas  such  as  nursing  and  law  are  rapidly 
reaching  saturation.  The  business  school 
boom    continues,    especially    among 


women  motivated  by  changing  attitud 
and  by  increased  opportunities  throu 
affirmative  action  programs. 

How  can  Boston  College  cope  w 
these  trends  while  being  true  to  ide 
and  meeting  obligations  to  students  seeklj 
ing  direction  in  a  depressed  job  market? 
First  of  all.  we  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  counsel  applicants  at  the  entry 
point  and  beyond  about  the  realistic  odd! 
for  achieving  educational  objectives  ill 
fields  such  as  medicine  and  law.  Sec 
ondly.  we  should  explore  alternative^ 
that  will  allow  them  to  keep  options  flex-v 
ible  for  as  long  as  possible,  in  case  mid-V 
course  changes  are  called  for.  Finally! 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  must 
be  articulate  and  steadfast  in  defending 
those  traditions  rooted  in  a  liberal  art«^ 
value-oriented  education  that  contribute 
to  "making  a  life  and  not  merely  a  living. 

We  can  do  all  this  while  conducting) 
demand  studies  through  such  external 
agencies  as  the  College  Board  and 
through  internal  processes  such  as  regis- 
tration and  periodic  student  surveys;  and! 
while  using  this  information  to  adjust,! 
with  all  deliberate  speed,  school  and  de- 
partmental quotas  and  to  reallocate  re- 
sources wherever  feasible  in  response  toB 
changing  market.  We  can  use  these  En- 
rollment Management  techniques  while 
strongly  resisting  the  idea  of  reacting  to 
momentary  fads  by  wholesale  changes  in 
the  curriculum  that  depart  from  our  basic 
commitment  to  a  liberal  arts  tradition. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
tradiction between  using  sophisticated 
information  systems  to  respond  to  shift- 
ing student  needs  and  maintaining  a 
humanistic  vision  of  what  fundamentally 
constitutes  a  good  education. 


It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  a  university  like  Boston  College, 
strongly  committed  to  the  enduring  values  of  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation, can  and  should  adapt  its  curriculum  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  marketplace. 


Financial  aid  strategy 

Boston  College  must  implement  finan- 
cial aid  strategies  that  will  optimize  our 
ability  to  attract  and  retain  an  appro- 
priate socio-economic  mix  of  students. 

The  University  is  justifiably  proud  that 
it  maintains  one  of  the  largest  federal  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  in  the  country, 
coupled  with  a  generous  institutional  al- 
lotment for  scholarships  and  grants. 
However,  with  the  soaring  cost  of  private 
higher  education  in  the  1970s  (annual 
resident  student  expenses  at  Boston  Col- 
lege are  now  well  in  excess  of  $5,000). 
these  monies  do  not  approach  meeting 
the  cumulative  need  of  approximately  40 
percent  of  our  student  body  receiving  aid. 
Given  a  continued  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  only  those  who  demon- 
strate financial  need  shall  be  eligible  for 
aid.  how  does  an  institution  with  limited 
resources  package  awards  in  a  fair  and 
efficient  way  to  achieve  institutional 
goals?  Among  these  goals  are.  most 
pragmatically,  meeting  overall  enroll- 
ment objectives  with  the  most  qualified 
student  body  possible,  and  obtaining  an 
appropriate  distribution  of  minorities, 
women,  commuters,  low-  and  middle- 
income  applicants,  etc. 

This  is  an  enormously  complex  prob- 
lem and  there  are  no  ready  answers, 
either  in  the  literature  or  in  existing  in- 
stitutional models.  Harvard  has  the  en- 
dowment to  meet  the  full  need  of  all  ac- 
cepted applicants,  while  those  schools 
unable  to  achieve  full  enrollments  often 
unabashedly  lure  students  with  no-need 
scholarships,  tuition  discounts,  and  other 
even  more  questionable  practices.  One 
enterprising  college  in  the  Midwest,  for 


example,  randomly  released  thousands  of 
helium  balloons  containing  cards  prom- 
ising scholarships  to  (presumably  qual- 
ified) people  who  found  them. 

One  of  the  foremost  goals  of  the  En- 
rollment Management  Program  here  is 
the  development  of  mathematical  models 
that  will,  in  the  aggregate,  yield  the  best 
possible  mix  of  students  at  a  reasonable 
institutional  expense,  recognizing  that 
we  cannot  meet  full  needs  in  most  cases. 
The  phrase  "in  the  aggregate*'  is  em- 
phasized to  underscore  our  belief  that  no 
computerized  system  can  cope  with  a 
multitude  of  individual  exceptions  and 
that  these  should  be  handled  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Significant  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  sorting  out  financial  aid  options 
such  as:  1)  flat  across-the-board  percent- 
ages for  all;  2)  most-  to  least-needy  aided 
consecutively  until  funds  are  completely 
expended;  3)  underfunding  of  all  by  a 
fixed  amount:  and  4)  highest  academic 
quality  aided  first.  These  results  will  soon 
be  reported  in  a  doctoral  thesis  at  the 
University.  There  is  already  a  strong  in- 
dication that  many  of  the  national  prac- 
tices prevalent  today  in  determining  fi- 
nancial need  and  awarding  aid  will  be 
called  into  serious  question. 

Retention  —  transfer 

Boston  College  must  formalize  a  reten- 
tion program  to  identify  reasons  for  attri- 
tion and  to  minimize  this  to  whatever 
extent  possible. 

Every  year,  for  a  variety  of  extremely 
complex  reasons,  hundreds  of  under- 
graduates leave  Boston  College  before 


graduating.  This  past  year  approxi- 
mately seven  percent  (net)  departed,  in 
most  cases  voluntarily  by  dropping-out, 
stopping-out.  or  transferring  elsewhere: 
in  some  instances  involuntarily  through 
academic  dismissal.  We  can  take  only 
small  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  national  average  is  close  to  25  per- 
cent. 

Many  of  these  students  left  us  for  com- 
pelling, positive  reasons  over  which  we 
can  and  should  exert  little  contro"; 
mentioned  previously,  the  national  trans- 
fer movement  is  grc  a  more 
mobile  population  of  college  students 
seeks  educational  and  geograph 
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versity.  Some  students  here  redefine  their 
career  objectives  and  move  in  directions 
where  we  can  no  longer  support  their  in- 
dividual needs,  such  as  forestry  or  ar- 
chitecture. In  these  instances,  we  have  an 
obligation  not  only  to  eliminate  serious 
administrative  roadblocks  to  their  depar- 
ture, but  also  to  provide  counseling  and 
other  positive  assistance  to  facilitate 
smooth  transition.  Concrete  steps  have 
already  been  taken  at  Boston  College  to 
provide  both  formal  administrative 
channels  and  a  successful  peer  counsel- 
ing service. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  there 
are  students  who  depart,  confused  and 
unhappy,  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  And 
there  are  some  who  never  should  have 
come  here  in  the  first  place,  either  be- 
cause they  were  never  properly  moti- 
vated or  because  there  was  a  basic  mis- 
match between  them  and  the  University 
community.  In  these  cases,  the  institution 
must  respond  by  adjusting  aid  packages, 
solving  housing  problems,  increasing  the 
availability  of  courses,  improving  the 
admissions  selection  process,  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways. 

Through  surveys  and  exit  and  admis- 
sions interviews,  we  must  continuously 
monitor  the  reasonable  criticisms  by 
present  students  and  those  on  the  verge  of 
leaving,  to  feed  this  information  back  into 
admissions  policy  and  improve  other 
University  services  whenever  there  is 
clear  indication  that  this  is  necessary. 

Several  years  ago,  the  University  made 
the  wise  decision  to  become  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  transfer  admissions.  Now  stu- 
dents by  the  thousands,  mostly  from 
other  private  four-year  institutions,  are 
seeking  transfer  to  Boston  College.  We  are 
in  the  fortunate  position,  because  of  this 
high  demand,  of  being  able  to  replace 
those  who  leave  us  with  a  highly 
qualified  group  of  students  who  enrich 
our  community  with  added  dimensions 
of  maturity  and  diversity. 

With  these  opportunities,  however, 
there  are  also  problems  that  require  En- 
rollment Management  solutions.  In  areas 
such  as  course  registration,  priorities 
must  be  established  among  native  stu- 
dents, cross  registrants  from  other 
schools  at  the  University  and  potential 
transfers.  We  must  treat  our  existing  stu- 
dents equitably,  while  achieving  enroll- 
ment quotas  and  making  the  transition 
into  Boston  College  as  easy  as  possible  for 
incoming  transfers.  Difficult  decisions 
must  be  made  about  financial  aid  alloca- 
tions to  transfers  as  opposed  to  present 
students  who  claim  they  are  leaving  for 


financial  reasons.  Our  obligations  and 
possible  strategies  are  not  always  readily 
apparent  in  matters  as  complicated  as 
these. 

Despite  the  obvious  necessity  and  even 
the  advantages  of  a  large  transfer  pro- 
gram, Boston  College  is  committed  to 
identifying  and  correcting  those  prob- 
lems that  provoke  students  to  le^ve  us.  In 
the  final  analysis,  this  kind  of  continual 
self-study  and  renewal  will  contribute  to 
the  health  and  stability  of  the  University 
community  and  reduce  even  further  the 
chance  that  we  will  ever  become  a  school 
with  revolving  doors,  unable  to  achieve 
enrollment  objectives. 

Clearly,  the  five  goals  of  Enrollment 
Management  are  fluid  and  overlapping. 


All  of  them  relate  broadly  to  the  idea  c 
marketing;  indeed,  in  a  restricted  sensti 
some  would  consider  Enrollment  Man 
agement  to  be  a  euphemism  for  market" 
ing.  The  field  is  brand  new,  and  as  a  resuii 
there  are  many  more  questions  thaa 
answers,  especially  in  areas  such  a; 
long-term  demand  studies,  financial  aid 
strategies  and  retention.  The  merging  c< 
such  disparate  disciplines  into  the  hybri  i 
called  Enrollment  Management  is,  mow 
than  anything  else,  an  effort  to  confror 
private  higher  education's  uncertain  fu 
turesynergistically.  i.e.,  in  a  way  that  wiii 
allow  our  integrated  efforts  to  be  greate 
than  the  sum  of  their  individual  parts.  A\ 
was  said  at  the  outset,  this  has  been  don 
at  Boston  College  with  the  firm  belief  tha 
our  future,  though  precarious,  is  ulti 
matelv  controllable. 


Massachusetts'  unique  resource 


While  pursuing  an  aggressive  program 
of  Enrollment  Management,  as  described 
by  Dean  Maguire  in  the  previous  article, 
the  University  also  works  to  maintain  its 
healthy  position  by  active  participation 
in  the  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities  in  Massachusetts 
(AICUM). 

AICUM  was  established  in  1967  and  its 
56  member  institutions  are  dedicated  to 
preserving  and  strengthening  higher 
education  in  this  state  and  helping  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  the  resources  of 
privately-supported  higher  education 
may  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
Massachusetts  students  and  citizens. 

Boston  College  has  had  a  strong  affilia- 
tion with  AICUM,  beginning  in  the  mid- 
1960s  when  Michael  P.  Walsh,  S.J.,  then 
University  President,  called  other  private 
higher  education  officials  together  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems.  Since  that  be- 
ginning of  the  Association,  the  Universi- 
ty's committment  to  AICUM  has  re- 
mained strong,  as  shown  by  Fr.  Monan's 
position  as  vice-chairman  of  the  1976-77 
executive  committee. 

The  following  is  an  examination  of  the 
issues  facing  private  higher  education  as 
a  whole  in  Massachusetts,  some  of  the 
plans  of  AICUM  members  to  meet  the 
challenges  raised  by  them,  and  ways  in 
which  Boston  College  alumni  can  pro- 
vide assistance. 


Massachusetts  is  the  center  of  inde) 
pendent  higher  education  in  the  nation.  I 
has  more  than  twice  as  many  independJ 
ent  colleges  and  universities  per  capita 
as  any  other  state,  and  the  number  in 
eludes  eight  universities,  man} 
nationally-known  liberal  arts  college: 
and  colleges  for  women,  and  the  counfl 
try's  largest  number  of  privately, 
supported  two-year  colleges  and  technii 
cal  institutions. 

In  1975,  according  to  the  College  Em 
trance  Examination  Board  (CEEB),  Mas* 
sachusetts  independent  colleges  and 
universities  received  1 0  percent  of  all  ap  i 
plications  filed  by  the  nation's  younji 
persons  seeking  admission  to  college  foi 
the  first  time.  In  the  same  year,  58  percent 
of  all  students  attending  colleges  anc: 
universities  in  this  state  were  enrolled  ir 
independent  institutions  —  a  higher  per- 
centage than  in  any  other  state. 

While  independent  institutions  here< 
have  this  national  appeal,  Massachusetts 
and  its  citizens  have  been  and  continue  tc 
be  by  far  the  major  benefactors  of  the  in- 
dependent institutions.  As  recently  as 
1965,  75  percent  of  students  graduated 
from  Massachusetts  high  schools  were 
educated  in  the  privately-supported  in- 
stitutions here.  Last  year,  despite  the 
growth  of  tax-supported  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state,  48  percent  of  the  same 
student  group  was  enrolled  in  private  in- 
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titutions  —  the  highest  figure  in  the  na- 
ion.  In  the  same  year,  Massachusetts'  in- 
dependent colleges  provided  more  than 
125  million  in  scholarships  from  private 
(ources  to  these  students. 
I  In  addition  to  providing  quality  educa- 
ions  to  students  from  Massachusetts  and 
Uher  states,  independent  institutions 
•ere  serve  the  Commonwealth  by  becom- 
ing involved  in  many  ways  in  bettering 
jhe  quality  of  life  in  Massachusetts. 
I  Institutions  and  faculty,  for  example, 
jielp  to  solve  problems  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment, ecology,  economic  develop- 
ment, school  system  improvement,  and 
[Lousing.  Faculty  members  and  staff  are 
interested  citizens  and  energetic  partici- 
pants in  key  community  issues,  as  well  as 
supporters  of  artistic  and  cultural  ac- 

ivities  in  scores  of  the  Commonwealth's 
cities,  towns  and  villages. 
J  From  a  strictly  dollars  and  cents  point 
pf  view,  independent  higher  education  is 
pne  of  Massachusetts'  most  important 
economic  assets.  It  employs  more  than 
|i0.000  faculty  and  staff,  has  plant  assets 
totaling  $1.2  billion  and  endowment 
funds  in  excess  of  $1.7  billion.  In  1975,  its 
operating  expenditures  were  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  billion,  including  a  $1  billion 
payroll  —  the  equivalent  of  an  industry 
liaving  gross  sales  of  more  than  $2  billion. 
I  Massachusetts  independent  higher 
education  is  a  major  attraction  for  out-of- 
Itate  dollars  and  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
pustry  whose  major  expenditures  are 
made  locally.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
BO  percent  of  independent  higher  educa- 
[ion's  1975  $1.5  billion  expenditures 
harne  from  outside  Massachusetts,  while 
|more  than  90  percent  of  the  funds  were 
expended  within  the  Commonwealth. 
I  Aside  from  a  small  amount  of  scholar- 
ship aid  granted  to  students  and  the  fi- 
nancial relief  provided  by  property  tax 
fexemption,  of  course,  none  of  privately- 
feupported  higher  education's  revenue  is 
tierived  from  state  public  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  faced  by  all 
{colleges  and  universities  on  a  national 
Iscale,  such  as  the  end  of  ever-increasing 
{numbers  of  potential  students  and  in- 
jstances  of  institutions  having  been  over- 
built to  accommodate  those  phantom 
^students,  privately-supported  higher 
(education  in  Massachusetts  faces  a  new 
[and  special  problem  —  the  rapid  growth 
of  publicly-supported  higher  education 
during  the  past  15  years.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, since  1965,  enrollment  in 
[tax-supported  institutions  has  grown 
:  from  46,000  to  1 70,000,  while  the  percent- 


It  is  estimated  that  at  least  60  percent  of  higher  education's  1 975 
$1 .5  billion  expenditures  came  from  outside  Massachusetts,  while 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  funds  were  expended  inside  the 
Commonwealth. 


age  of  state  residents  attending  these  in- 
stitutions has  risen  from  22  percent  to  52 
percent. 

This  development  represents  a  prob- 
lem for  many  students  as  well  as  institu- 
tions in  this  state.  While  the  growth  of 
tax-supported  higher  education  has  im- 
proved access  to  some  students,  espe- 
cially low-income  students,  it  now  repre- 
sents a  serious  difficulty  for  many  stu- 
dents who  seek  a  choice  among  all  pro- 
grams and  institutions.  This  difficulty 
springs  primarily  from  the  growing  gap 
in  tuition  charges  in  the  privately-  and 
publicly-supported  institutions. 

Inflation  has  forced  independent  in- 
stitutions to  increase  tutitions  regularly 
during  the  past  decade  —  more  than  100 
percent  since  1965.  State-owned  institu- 
tions, however,  their  increased  costs 
offset  by  tax-supported  appropriations 
that  during  the  same  period  have  in- 
creased from  $44  million  to  $240  million , 
have  maintained  nearly  a  steady  tuition 
rate.  In  1966,  for  example,  the  average 
resident  tuition  and  fees  at  state-owned 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  were  $267; 
in  1976,  they  were  $380.  The  resulting 
price  gap  leaves  little  choice  for 
thousands  of  Massachusetts  students 
from  families  of  moderate  means. 


Some  Massachusetts  citizens  shrug  off 
the  problems  facing  "expensive" 
privately-supported  higher  education 
and  argue  that  state-run  lost-cost  educa- 
tional opportunities  should  be  further 
expanded.  Such  arguments  reflect  public 
confusion  about  the  distinction  between 
thecost  of  education  and  theprice  of  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  no  way,  in  fact,  in  which 
publicly-supported  institutions  can  pro- 
vide education  of  comparable  quality  at 
lower  cost  than  independent  institutions. 
Indeed,  while  tuition  (the  price)  at  Boston 
College  this  year  is  nearly  nine  times  that 
at  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  true 
cost  per  student  at  the  University  is  about 
1,000  less. 

Publicly-supported  higher  education, 
then,  is  not  low-cost  education.  It  can 
only  be  low-priced  so  long  as  the  differ- 
ence between  true  cost  and  what  the  stu- 
dent pays  is  subsidized  by  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. 

Massachusetts  educational  policy- 
makers, citizens  and  taxpayers  have  two 
alternatives.  On  the  one  hand,  increased 
tax  dollars  can  continue  to  be  used  to 
expand  low-tuition  state  institutions  to 
provide  increased  educational  access  to 
Massachusetts  students  of  moderate 
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means.  Choice  for  students  and  the  edu- 
cational resources  afforded  by  privately- 
supported  institutions  can  be  ignored. 

The  other  alternative  —  a  major  oppor- 
tunity for  Massachusetts  students  and 
taxpayers  —  calls  for  a  public  policy 
commitment  to  mobilize  all  of  the  state's 
educational  resources  for  the  optimum 
benefit  of  Massachusetts  residents.  Its 
goal  would  be  to  increase  both  access  and 
choice  for  all  Massachusetts  students,  as- 
sured by  new  programs  of  financial  assis- 
tance to  students  and  to  all  institutions  — 
both  taxpayer-  and  privately-supported. 

Such  a  policy  would  provide  Mas- 
sachusetts taxpayers  with  the  highest 
quality  educational  opportunity  possible 
for  every  dollar  spent.  Moreover,  such  a 
policy  would  encourage  the  development 
of  two  strong  educational  systems  —  one 
independent  and  the  other  state-owned 
—  working  together  for  the  benefit  of 
Massachusetts  citizens. 

Many  states  are  already  moving  to  pro- 
vide increased  student  choice  and  to 
strengthen  independent  colleges.  The 
Education  Commission  of  the  States  re- 
ports that,  nationally,  state  aid  to  inde- 
pendent institutions  on  the  basis  of 
amount  per  student  has  increased  five- 
fold over  the  last  decade  and  190  percent 
in  the  last  six  years. 

New  York,  which  ranks  second  in  the 
nation  in  terms  of  dollars  spent  per  stu- 
dent in  both  public  and  privately- 
supported  higher  education,  has  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  aid,  including  di- 
rect grants  to  institutions  and  tuition 
offset  grants  to  students  in  independent 
institutions.  Illinois,  which  ranks  fifth 
among  the  states,  offers  similar  programs. 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  rank  of  eighth, 
grants  $64  million  in  scholarships  funds 
and  provides  direct  grants  to  some  of  its 
privately-supported  institutions.  In  a 
number  of  states,  new  programs  of  aid  are 
being  developed  and  existing  programs 
are  being  funded  at  higher  levels. 

In  contrast,  Massachusetts,  which 
ranks  31st,  provides  no  aid  to  its  inde- 
pendent institutions  and  little  aid  to  its 
residents  who  attend  them. 

In  1974,  Massachusetts  voters  acted 
overwhelmingly  to  remove  all  constitu- 
tional barriers  to  direct  aid  for  its  inde- 
pendent institutions.  As  yet,  however, 
the  Legislature  has  enacted  no  new  pro- 
grams. Aid  to  students  remains  limited  to 
a  small  contract  grants  program  for  stu- 
dents in  physical  occupational  therapy, 
scholarships  for  medical  and  dental  and 
nursing  students,  and  a  general  state 
scholarship  program. 
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Publicly-supported  higher  education  is  not  low-cosf  education.  It 
can  only  be  \ow-priced  so  long  as  the  difference  between  true  cost 
and  what  the  student  pays  is  subsidized  by  taxpayer  dollars. 


From  the  general  scholarship  program, 
Massachusetts  students  in  independent 
institutions  here  received  a  total  of  $7.5 
million  in  scholarship  aid  in  1975.  For 
each  scholarship  dollar  provided  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents, the  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities provided  an  additional  four  dol- 
lars from  their  own  resources. 

There  can  be  no  further  delay  in  reach- 
ing educational  policy  decisions  and  tak- 
ing vigorous,  responsible  action  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  past  decade  has  seen  an 
historic  shift  of  Massachusetts  students 
into  the  billion-dollar  state  higher  educa- 
tional system.  Meanwhile,  progress  in 
neighboring  states  in  providing  aid  for 
students  to  attend  their  privately- 
supported  institutions  is  exacerbating  the 
already  difficult  position  of  Mas- 
sachusetts independent  institutions.  Im- 
plementation of  policy  decisions  and 
new  aid  programs  will  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  as  enrollment  growth 
slows  in  coming  years. 

Independent  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  state  urge  state  education  policy- 
makers and  the  Legislature  to  adopt  the 
following  four-point  plan  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts: 


Development  of  a  rational  master  plan 
for  all  of  higher  education  in  the  Com- 
monwealth -  a  plan  to  avoid  program 
duplication  and  construction  of  un- 
needed  physical  facilities. 

Adoption  of  a  policy  to  provide 
maximum  access  and  choice  for  all  Mas- 
sachusetts students. 

Establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  financial  aid  for  Mas- 
sachusetts students  designed  to  make 
both  access  and  choice  a  reality. 

Establishment  of  a  program  of  direct 
institutional  aid  for  independent  institu- 
tions, as  called  for  by  Massachusetts  vot- 
ers in  1974. 


Two  specific  programs  to  achieve  the 
goals  listed  above  have  been  proposed  by 
the  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  state  to  the  Legislature 
through  AICUM. 


One  would  make  matching  funds  avaah 
able  to  independent  institutions  I 
help  support  their  scholarship  assistant 
of  Massachusetts  citizens.  Under  til 
plan,  schools  would  apply  annually  H 
the  state  for  a  grant  equal  to  half  tl|| 
amont  of  the  institution's  funds  ee) 
pended  for  scholarship  aid  to  Maa 
sachusetts  students.  At  least  half  of  thi 
amount  received  would  then  have  to  1 
spent  on  additional  direct  financial  asssl 
tance  to  students  from  the  state. 

The  second  proposal  is  for  a  stude> 
tuition  equalization  program  (STEFI 
STEP  would  provide  each  needy  studed 
attending  a  private  institution  withij 
maximum  grant  equal  to  either  threa 
fourths  of  the  tuition  at  the  enrolling  u 
stitution  or  half  the  total  educational  arJ 
general  cost  per  full-time  student  at  thl 
state  university,  whichever  was  less. 

Using  current  figures  for  Boston  Ccl 
lege  and  UMass,  STEP  would  provides 
state  grant  of  more  than  $2,400  to  eaoj 
Massachusetts  student  attending  til 
University  who  requires  such  financi 
assistance. 

Boston  College  alumni  are  in  an  espn 
cially  advantageous  position  to  und« 
stand  the  situation  facing  private  highnj 
education  in  Massachusetts.  As  gradia 
ates  of  a  privately-supported  institution 
they  are  aware  both  of  the  benefits  of  it 
education  gained  at  an  institution  free  - 
limiting  state  controls  and  of  the  pro* 
lems  faced  by  institutions  such  as  Bostd 
College. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Universit 
alumni  are  residents  of  Massachusetfl 
and  therefore  have  a  particular  interest  i 
how  their  state  conducts  and  plans  frf 
higher  education.   BC  alumni  can  joii 
other  Massachusetts  residents  who  aw 
alumni  of  independent  colleges  and  unj 
versifies  in  the  state,  and  who  togethul 
amount  to  16  percent  of  the  state  electi 
rate,  in  making  known  their  support  frl 
programs  that  will  help  make  Boston  Co 
lege  and  the  other  55  privately-supporte- 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  remai 
strong  and  free. 

University  alumni  in  Massachusettj 
can  help  by  urging  their  legislator  to  su{ 
port  the  matching  funds  program.  Hous 
bill  H.2060,  and  STEP,  H.2430. 


ji  Olympic  'experience' 


Bill  Rodgers  talks  about  his  race,  the  Montreal  Games 
and  ways  in  which  the  Olympics  and  'amateur'  sports 
could  be  changed  for  the  better 


y  Bill  McDonald 


Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  31,  mil- 
ons  of  people  around  the  world  watched 
Revision  coverage  of  Bill  Rodgers  lead- 
lg  the  field  in  the  Olympic  marathon, 
hey  saw  him  surging  through  the  rain, 
inning  at  a  pace  of  less  than  five  minutes 
er  mile  after  more  than  six  miles,  ahead 
f  defending  gold  medalist  Frank  Shorter 
f  the  United  States,  controversial  Lasse 
riren  of  Finland,  little-known  East  Ger- 
lan  Waldmar  Cierpinski  and  67  others  in 
le  Olympic  field. 

For  about  a  half-hour  more,  the  mil- 
ons  watched  the  thin  blond  28-year-old 
xchange  leads  with  Shorter  and  Viren  as 
he  runners  passed  the  halfway  point  of 
he  wrenching  26-mile,  385-yard  race, 
^.nd  then,  the  millions  didn't  see  Bill 
dodgers  any  more. 

Fading  rapidly,  as  did  much  of  the  field 
>ecause  of  the  humid  weather  conditions 
ind  the  fast  early  pace,  Rodgers  spent 
nuch  of  the  last  half  of  the  race  in  a  men- 
al  fog  and  in  physical  pain.  When  at  last 
le  entered  the  Olympic  Stadium  and 
inished  with  a  time  of  2:25.15,  he  was  39 
■unners  and  nearly  1 5  minutes  behind  the 
winner,  Cierpinski.  Only  a  few  of  the 
housands  in  the  stadium  paid  attention 
is  Bill  Rodgers,  1975  Boston  Marathon 
winner  and  the  world's  number  one 
narathon  runner  that  year,  reached  the 
lisappointing  conclusion  to  his  Olympic 
experience." 

Shortly  before  leaving  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Team  training  camp  in  New 
York  several  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  Olympics,  Rodgers  told  a  reporter  that 
he  looked  forward  to  the  Olympics,  not  so 
much  as  an  athletic  competition  different 
from  any  other,  but  as  a  cultural  and  per- 
sonal experience. 

He  had  then  told  of  a  desire  to  try  to 
make  it  a  "timeless"  experience,  to  at- 
tempt to  recall  the  ancient  Games,  when 


Bill  Rodgers,  M.Ed.  '75,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  long-distance  runners  in  the 
world.  A  member  of  the  1 976  U.S.  Olym- 
pic team,  he  is  an  articulate  and  percep- 
tive observer  of  track  on  both  local  and 
international  levels.  He  is  also  a  teacher 
of  handicapped  children  in  the  Everett 
school  system. 


wars  were  halted  and  the  athletes  of  the 
"world"  were  called  together. 

Eight  days  after  the  closing  ceremonies 
of  the  1976  Olympics,  Rodgers  sat  in  the 
modest  Stoneham  apartment  he  shares 
with  wife  Ellen  and  talked  about  his  ex- 
perience —  the  pomp  and  ceremony,  the 
athletes  of  the  world,  the  training,  Olym- 
pic Village,  the  question  of  "amateurism" 
and,  of  course,  his  race,  the  marathon. 

"I'd  never  gone  out  that  fast  before  in 
such  humid  weather,"  he  said.  "When 
the  conditions  are  that  bad  (73  degrees,  90 
percent  humidity  during  the  race),  I  don't 
run  well.  I  get  a  lot  of  leg  cramps." 

The  cramps  didn't  come  until  after 
Rodgers  had  set  a  literally  blistering  pace 
considering  the  weather  condition.  Cier- 
pinski later  credited  the  early  pace  with 
"wrecking"  the  field  and  making  it  easier 
for  him  to  win.  "Unfortunately,  the  pace 
wrecked  me,  too,"  Rodgers  said. 

So  why  go  out  so  fast? 

"I  always  try  to  push  the  pace.  I  go  out 
there  and  run  as  strong  as  I  can.  If  another 
guy  is  stronger  than  I  am  that  day,  then 
that's  the  way  it  is. 

"There  were  two  special  reasons  for 
going  out  fast  in  this  race.  They  may  have 
been  stupid  reasons,  but  I  wanted  to  push 
the  pace  because,  one,  Viren  had  the  gall 
to  come  out  and  run  against  us  after  win- 
ning the  5,000  meters  only  the  day  before, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  him  really  work; 
and,  two,  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
main  body  of  runners  and  have  fewer 
competitors  for  the  medals. 

"It's  a  gamble,  of  course,  going  out  fast, 
but  50  to  60  percent  of  the  time,  I  end  up 
in  the  top  three.  The  other  times,  I  don't 
finish  or  I  run  a  bad  race.  This  one  was  a 
bad  race." 

A  bad  race  was  probably  the  principal 
reason  Rodgers'  experience  of  the  Olym- 
pics ended  up  balanced  between  good 
and  bad.  It  certainly  started  off  well, 
though. 

"Marching  in  the  opening  ceremonies 
may  have  been  the  highpoint  of  the 
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Olympics  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  loved  the 
romantic  aspects  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
rituals,  the  torchbearers  running  in.  All 
the  athletes  gathered.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle hostility  there  then  and  I  was  just 
psyched  up  being  with  the  greatest 
athletes  in  the  world." 

After  the  opening,  Rodgers  settled  into 
a  routine  of  quiet  training.  For  the  first 
week,  training  consisted  primarily  of 
10-mile  runs  "at  a  steady  fast  pace"  on  the 
golf  course  across  from  the  Olympic  Vil- 
lage, residence  of  the  more  than  8,000 
athletes. 

Since  the  Village  was  so  large,  Rodgers 
also  did  a  lot  of  walking  and  ran  up  and 
down  the  stairs  to  his  fifth-floor  unit.  "I 
really  hate  to  use  elevators,  anyway,"  he 
said. 

Rodgers'  second  week  was  spent  quite 
a  bit  in  recovering  from  the  first  week.  In 
compensating  for  a  foot  injury  suffered 
during  track  work  in  preparation  for  the 
Olympic  trails'  10,000-meter  race  (in 
which  he  finished  fourth),  Rodgers  ag- 
gravated a  tendon  in  his  foot  and  another 
behind  his  knee. 

Training  was  curtailed  sharply  and 
much  earlier  than  planned.  Some  of  the 
time  was  spent  on  his  back,  resting  the 
injured  limb,  watching  television  cover- 
age of  the  Games. 

Going  into  the  marathon,  however, 
"the  injuries  were  gone,  I  was  healthy.  I 
can't  use  that  as  an  excuse." 

The  respite  from  training,  however  un- 
desirable, was  a  chance  for  Rodgers  to 
meet  some  of  the  other  athletes  and  do  a 
little  of  the  button-swapping  that  was  de- 
scribed as  a  mania  in  the  Village. 

Many  of  the  athletes  with  whom  Rod- 
gers became  better  acquainted  were 
Americans.  Since  he  had  never  partici- 
pated in  the  track  tours  that  move  from 
meet  to  meet,  due  to  the  nature  of  his 
event,  he  knew  few  of  America's  other  top 
track  performers. 

With  foreign  athletes,  there  were  still 
the  language  barriers. 

"There's  a  Finn  I  raced  against  in  Japan 
and  he  was  in  Montreal  also,"  Rodgers 
said.  "I  know  no  Finnish  and  he  can 
probably  say  about  three  words  of  Eng- 
lish. So  we  just  waved,  shrugged  our 
shoulders,  and  said,  'Hi,'  to  each  other." 
The  question  of  which  of  the  athletes  at 
the  Games  were  "amateur"  and  which 
were  "professional"  was  an  "old  story," 
Rodgers  said,  that  would  likely  be  forgot- 
ten until  the  next  Olympics  and  then  res- 
urrected as  a  new  issue.  Rodgers  himself 
feels  there's  a  way  to  settle  the  issue. 

"I  don't  believe  in  an  amateur  Olym- 
pics," he  said.  "It  should  be  an  open 
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competition,  with  the  professionals  in- 
cluded. Let  the  best  person  win." 

As  for  the  issue  of  subsidization  of 
athletes,  Rodgers  said  he  felt  the  Ameri- 
can public  needed  to  be  educated  about 
the  necessity  of  top  athletes  in  this  coun- 
try receiving  some  form  of  financial  sup- 
port to  be  able  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  top 
five  American  athletes  in  each  Olympic 
event  receive  $10,000  a  year  to  train. 
Rodgers  agreed  with  that  proposal,  but 
indicated  that  a  more  likely  subsidy 
would  come  in  the  form  of  paid  leaves  of 
absence  from  employment. 

Business  firms  might  be  willing  to  hire 
athletes  and  provide  them  with  flexible 
work  schedules  to  permit  training  and 
extended  leaves  for  intensive  training  be- 
fore major  meets,  such  as  the  Olympics. 
The  concept  could  be  made  more  attrac- 


"very  good  travel  expenses"  for  a  racqj 
recently  in  Chelmsford,  a  Boston  suburll 
about  20  miles  from  his  home  in|| 
Stoneham. 

One  method  commonly  used  by  proi 
moters  and  athletes  to  disburse  "travei 
expenses"  is  when  the  promoter  sendc 
the  competitor  two  round-trip  plane  tici 
kets  and  the  competitor  turns  in  one  o 
them  for  cash. 

"When  you  bust  your  ass  training  thret 
or  four  hours  a  day,  and  training  hard,' 
Rodgers  said,  "you  deserve  good  travee 
expenses." 

Rodgers  predicts  Americans'  attitude 
toward  subsidization  of  athletes  will  beel 
come  more  supportive  as  the  fortunes  on| 
American  athletes  decrease.  And  corpa 
rations  will  be  ready  to  help  when  the 
money  starts  to  talk. 

"Moscow  is  apparently  asking  somd 
incredible  amount  for  the  television 


'Amateur  sports  in  this  country  are  run  by  a  wild  mishmash  of  dis- 
organized people.' 


tive  with  the  federal  government  chip- 
ping in  some  of  the  payment. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  such  actions  are 
organizations  such  as  the  Amateur  Athle- 
tic Union  (AAU)  and  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  Rodgers  said. 

"Right  now,  amateur  sports  in  this 
country  are  run  by  a  wild  mishmash  of 
disorganized  people,"  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  top  American 
athletes  are  able  to  keep  training  at  peak 
competitive  levels  "because  they're  get- 
ting money  under  the  table,"  Rodgers 
said. 

If  financial  support  isn't  "under  the  ta- 
ble," many  athletes  receive  it  in  the  form 
of  generous  "travel  expenses."  Shorter 
doesn't  run  in  the  Boston  Marathon  be- 
cause it  does  not  provide  "travel  ex- 
penses," and  Rodgers  talked  of  receiving 


rights  to  the  1980  Olympics,"  Rodgers 
said,  "and  some  network  is  probably 
going  to  pay  it.  TV  is  going  to  have  tc 
make  up  that  expenditure  by  selling! 
commercials,  figuring  a  big  audience.  Ml 
nobody  from  the  U.S.  is  winning,  who's! 
going  to  watch?" 

If  the  Olympics  were  both  an  enjoyable! 
and  a  frustrating  experience  for  Bill  Rod-I 
gers,  running  remains  near  the  top  of  the 
list  of  things  he  likes  to  do,  even  if  some- 
times the  running  takes  place  against  thei 
best  runners  in  the  world  and  with  thei 
eyes  of  millions  looking  on. 

"I  have  no  plans  to  stop  running,  com- 
petitively or  for  health  reasons,"  he  said 
"Someday  I  might  stop  trying  to  compete 
at  as  high  a  level,  but  I'm  still  looking 
forward  to  trying  to  make  the  U.S.  Olym 
pic  team  in  1980." 


Newton  alumna 
named  Assistant 
Director 


Mary  Lou  Duddy ,  Newton  '7 1 ,  of  Framingham  has  been  named  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Alumni  Association  with  primary  responsibility  for 
working  with  class  organizations  and  reunion  committees. 

She  comes  to  the  Association  from  Newbury  Junior  College  in  Boston, 
where  she  had  served  as  an  admissions  counselor  since  1974.  Prior  to 
that  she  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  several  years  in  France  as  an 
assistant  to  a  tour  operator  in  Paris. 

"We  feel  her  administrative  experience  and  organizational  abilities 
will  be  a  great  asset  in  her  new  position,"  said  John  F.  Wissler,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Association. 

Ms.  Duddy  succeeds  Anne  Duffy  Phelan,  also  a  1971  Newton 
graduate,  who  left  the  Alumni  Association  this  summer  for  the  birth  of 
her  first  child.  Anne  and  Kevin  Phelan  are  now  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
Alicia,  born  in  early  June. 

Fr.  Gorman 

new  Faculty  Moderator 


Edward  J.  Gorman,  S.J.,  former 
minister  of  the  Boston  College 
Jesuit  Community,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Faculty  Moderator  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Fr.  Gorman  assumed  the  post 
July  1,  succeeding  John  A.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  S.J.,  Moderator  for  eight 
years  who  retired  from  the 
Alumni  Association  post  to  de- 
vote his  full  time  to  parish  work. 

Alumni  work  isn't  a  new  ex- 
perience for  Fr.  Gorman,  who  has 
been  serving  as  unofficial  chap- 
lain of  School  of  Nursing  alum- 
nae for  many  years.  It  has  been 
said,  in  fact,  that  many  Nursing 
graduates  would  consider  their 
marriage  vows  invalid  unless  Fr. 
Gorman  were  the  presiding  cler- 
gyman. 

John  F.  Wissler,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Alumni  Association, 
said  he  looked  forward  to  working 
with  Fr.  Gorman  in  developing 


new  programs  that  would  bring 
alumni  into  direct  contact  with 
the  Jesuit  Community,  with  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  el- 
derly and  convalescent  alumni. 
Wissler  also  thanked  Fr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  for  his  years  of  devoted 
service  and  said  Fr.  O'Cal- 
laghan's  many  alumni  friends 
wished  him  well  in  his  new  apos- 
tolate. 


Merrimack  club 
sponsors  first 
events 

The  Boston  College  Club  of  the 
Merrimack  Valley,  the  newest 
club  organization  in  the  Alumni 
Association,  sponsored  its  first 
event,  a  day  of  golf  and  an  even- 
ing dinner  and  organizational 
meeting  at  the  Indian  Ridge 
Country  Club  in  Andover  on 
Aug.  16.  Fr.  Monan  was  one  of 
the  guests  of  honor  and  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  dinner, 
which  was  attended  by  100 
alumni  and  friends  and  at  which 
the  club  honored  Athletic  Direc- 
tor William  J.  Flynn  as  its  "man  of 
the  year." 


Newton  College  club 
offers  theatre  night 

An  evening  of  theatre  spon- 
sored by  the  Boston  Club  of  New- 
ton College  will  be  held  Oct.  6  at 
the  Theatre  at  Picadilly  Square, 
Newton. 

Alumnae  and  their  families,  re- 
ligious, former  faculty  and  staff 
members  are  all  invited  to  attend 
the  performance  of  "Ring 
Around  the  Moon"  by  the 
Picadilly  Square  Players.  All 
tickets  for  the  performance  have 
been  secured  by  the  club  and  they 
will  be  distributed  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

A  light  buffet  supper  will  top 
off  the  evening,  where  all  attend- 
ing will  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  mingle  with  cast  mem- 
bers as  well  as  socialize  with 
friends. 

Tickets  are  $8  and  $10  per  per- 
son, and  include  the  price  of  the 


William  J.  Flynn 


ticket  and  buffet.  For  further  in- 
formation and  reservations, 
please  contact  Marylou  Duddy, 
Newton  '71 ,  at  the  Boston  College 
Alumni  Association. 


Memorial  Mass  held  for  slain  GSSW  alumnus 

A  Memorial  Mass  for  Robert  E.  Najemy,  M.S.W.  '45,  dean  of  students 
at  American  University  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  until  he  was  one  of  two 
university  officials  slain  in  early  1975  by  an  ousted  militant  student, 
was  conducted  in  May  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  on  campus  here. 

Celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  Edward  J.  Gorman,  S.J..  then  Minister  of  the 
Jesuit  Community,  and  among  those  attending  were  many  friends  and 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  Classmates,  as  well  as  Mary  Mason,  one 
of  Mr.  Najemy's  former  professors. 
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Phil  Callan,  '25,  dead  at  73 


The  quote  next  to  Phil  Callan's  photo  in  the  Class  of  1925  Sub  Turn 
reads.  "To  those  who  know  thee,  all  words  are  faint." 

That  quote  has  seemed  more  and  more  appropriate  as  persons  remi- 
niscing about  Phil,  who  died  July  29  at  the  age  of  73 .  and  his  work  for  the 
University  as  a  volunteer,  fan  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Annual  Fund 
for  the  past  six  years  have  expressed  their  inability  to  convey  in  words 
the  impressions  and  emotions  he  generated. 

One  of  those  best  able  to  sum  up  the  loss  to  the  University  community 
by  Phil's  death  was  Fr.  Monan.  who  said: 

"In  the  person  of  Phil  Callan.  Boston  College  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
devoted  and  beloved  sons.  Phil  was  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  Boston 
College  and  to  its  people.  His  special  gift  was  not  only  his  personal 
generosity  of  talents,  but  a  magnetism  that  led  others  to  serve  as  en- 
thusiastically as  he.  Phil's  twinkling  eye  always  spoke  'life.'  It  is  our 
consolation  in  loss  that  life  is  changed,  not  ended." 

In  the  course  of  his  54-year  association  with  the  University,  Phil 
Callan  served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of 
Springfield  in  the  1930s  and  '40s,  a  director  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
a  member  of  FIDES,  and  as  a  leading  volunteer  and  development  staff 
member  following  his  retirement  in  1967  after  43  years  with  the  tele- 
phone company. 

Most  alumni  who  knew  Phil  probably  met  him  through  the  Telethon, 
in  which  he  played  a  major  role  since  its  inception  in  1968.  Joseph 
Kelley.  Director  of  the  Annual  Fund,  estimated  that  Phil  placed  more 
than  15,000  phone  calls  to  recruit  Telethon  volunteers  in  his  nine  years 
with  the  program. 

"He'd  solicit  volunteers  for  the  Telethon,"  Kelley  said,  "and  then  feel 
it  was  his  obligation  to  be  there  at  the  door  every  night  greeting  them  on 
their  arrival." 

Kelley  cited  Phil's  enthusiasm  and  conviction,  along  with  his  grace 
and  tact,  as  being  a  driving  force  behind  the  University's  receiving  a 
national  award  from  U.S.  Steel  this  year  for  sustained  performance  in 
alumni  support. 

Phil  Callan  was  born  in  South  Portland,  Maine,  and  attended 
Georgetown  his  freshman  year  before  transferring  to  Boston  College.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Newton  for  more  than  20  years  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Newton  Lodge  of  Elks  and  a  director  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Parish  Coun- 
cil. 

He  leaves  his  widow.  Mrs.  Dorothea  (Foye)  Callan;  two  sons,  Philip 
lr..  '61.  L'64.  of  Wilbraham  and  John  A.  of  Enfield,  Conn.:  a  daughter 

A  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  concelebrated  by  Msgr.  George  Kerr 
and  Fr.  Monan  in  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Also  officiating  were  Frederick 
Adelman.  S.J..  Professor  of  Philosophy;  George  Lawlor.  S.J.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education;  Rev.  Michael  Bova  Conti  of  Corpus  Christi 
parish;  Rev.  Thomas  Maguire.  Sacred  Heart.  Quincy;  Felix  Talbot.  S.J.; 
Francis  McManus,  S.J.,  former  Secretary;  Rev.  Vincent  Morgan.  Port- 
land. Maine;  Edward  Funan.  S.J.;  Walter  Meagher.  S.J.;  Rev.  William 
Hamilton.  Corpus  Christi  parish;  and  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  Portland,  Maine. 
Burial  was  in  Newton  Cemetery. 

Last  spring.  Phil  and  the  other  members  of  the  Class  of  1925  were 
inducted  into  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Eagles  upon  the  50th  anniversary 
of  their  graduation.  He  played  a  major  part  in  the  planning  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  successful  Golden  Anniversary  reunion. 

It's  encouraging  to  know  that  the  qualities  seen  in  a  young  man 
graduating  from  college  were  still  there  51  years  later  at  his  death.  The 
1926  Sub  Turn  referred  to  Phil's  "ever-present  wit  and  innocent  eyes." 
and  made  two  other  observations  that  those  who  knew  Phil  can  ap- 
preciate even  today. 

"You  would  have  to  travel  many  a  mile  to  find  a  more  ardent  rooter  of 
the  Maroon  and  Gold." 

"Happy  days,  and  those  not  so  happy,  found  Phil  the  same  old  op- 
timist." 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

B.M. 


'To  those  who  know 
thee,  all  words  are 
faint' 
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"a 


1^"  Classmate  William  F.  Greely  of  Glouces- 
*j  ter.  who  died  in  late  April  of  this  year,  obvi- 
^•*  ously  never  forgot  Alma  Mater.  He  named 
(Boston  College  as  the  beneficiary  of  his  government 
lemployee's  insurance.  Government  work  had  been 
jBill's  lifetime  career  ....  Class  Correspondent  is 
Philip  J.  Bond.  18  Houston  Street.  West  Roxburv  MA 
<02132 


t^^%  Dr.  Neil  O'Connor  sends  news  from  South 
VII  Africa  His  letters  are  interesting,  and  they 
^^  bring  true  and  accurate  information.  Read- 
ing our  newspapers  and  then  Neil's  letters  reminds 
one  of  turning  on  the  TV  and  watching  the  Olympics 
in  Montreal.  The  officials  of  the  boxing  contest  could 


see  only  what  they  wanted  to  view.  The  Marathon, 
however,  would  bring  back  memories  of  the  world 
famous  one  held  in  Boston.  Neil  and  his  wife  went  to 
England  in  August  and  will  return  to  South  Africa 
Sept.  30.  Next  May  or  lune  they  expect  to  visit  the 
good  old  U.S.A.  Boston's  Atlantic  Avenue  will  be  a 
surprise.  Let's  hope  the  vandals  leave  something  for 
them  to  see  John  McMorrow  sends  greetings  to 
all.  He  corresponds  with  our  representative  in  South 
Africa.  Also  keeps  in  touch  with  Bob  O'Connell  and 
Ed  Roddan.  The  former  school  master  and  the  ex- 
ambassador  are  feeling  fine  Boston  must  be  an  in- 
teresting place  to  Ed.  .  .  .  Jeff  Conway  commutes  be- 
tween Claremont.  N.H..  and  Rockville.  Md 
His  latest  epistle  places  him  in  N.H.  leff  is  not  enjoy- 
ing the  passing  of  summer.  He  does  not  like  the  long 
winters  in  Claremont  .  .  Gerry  O'Neil  is  at  home  fol- 
lowing a  serious  operation  at  the  Faulkner  Hospital. 
He  is  recuperating  slowly  .  Tom  Gately  is  improv- 
ing. Both  Gerry  and  Tom  wish  to  be  remembered  to  all 
the  survivors  .  .  .  We  graduated  from  B.C.  56  years 
ago.  Familiar  terms  in  those  days  were:  The  Charles- 
ton, markets  (meat,  fruit  and  produce  and  stock),  col- 
lege football,  promotional  opportunities.  Now.  as 
Cicero  would  say.  "CredeMihi"  We  talk  about  taxes, 
apartments,  condominiums,  arthritis,  prostate  gland, 
dialysis  machine  and  estate  planning  .  .  .  Class  Cor- 
respondent is  Bob  Pyne.  29  Preslev  Street.  Maiden. 
MA  02148. 


^  ^  Cletus  Mulloy.  C.P..  of  St.  Gabriel's  Monas- 
^r  I  tery.  Brighton,  has  just  returned  from  a  most 
profitable  tour  of  Europe.  While  in  Rome  he 
was  luncheon  guest  of  Archbishop  Romolo  Carboni. 
Apostolic  Nuncio  to  Italy.  His  Excellency  presented 
Fr.  Cletus  with  a  gift  from  Pope  Paul,  commemorative 
of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  religious  profession.  This 
prized  papal  thoughtfulness  was  a  book  of  medita- 
tions on  the  decrees  of  Vatican  II  by  Pericles  Cardinal 

Felici Class  Correspondent  is  Jeremiah  W. 

Mahoney.  86  Moss  Hill  Road.  Jamaica  Plain  MA 
02130 


^^  ^%  Bishop  Thomas  Riley  has  retired  after  a  most 
S  S  exemplary  life  in  which  he  has  served  the 
^™  Archdiocese  well  as  a  pastor,  seminary  pro- 
fessor, writer  and  theologian.  Ad  MuJtos  Annos. 
Twenty-two  was  greatly  honored  as  Msgr.  Doyle. 
John  Norton.  George  McKim.  Henry  Foley  and  Nat 
Hasenfus  received  Bicentennial  awards  in  June  at  a 
wonderful  convocation.  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is 
Nat  Hasenfus.  15  Kirk  Street.  West  Roxburv  MA 
02132. 


f^  _^  It's  "notes"  time  again  and  little  beyond 
^j^%  happy  memories  of  the  great  50th  celebra- 
^™  ^^  tion  to  report.  As  secretary.  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Monan  to  thank  him  for  all  that  B.C.  did  for  us 
over  the  reunion.  Remember  our  disappointment  that 
some  we  had  expected  to  come  had  not  appeared '  Ray 
Scott  wrote  about  Fr.  Tom  Quirk,  who  had  promised 
to  be  there.  On  his  way  here  from  Taiwan,  he  got  the 
"flu"  in  LA.  then  his  chronic  arthritis  hit  him  in  NY 
so  badly  that  he  was  in  a  wheel  chair,  then  a  walker 
and  finally  a  cane.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Fr. 
Tom  and  to  us  and  he  said.  "Tell  my  Classmates  that  I 
was  more  disappointed  than  they. "  Fr.  Joe  Bren- 
nan  is  back  on  parish  duty  in  Scituate:  he  missed  the 
50th  on  doctor's  orders  and  got  his  Golden  Eagle  by 
mail.  ...  If  and  when  any  of  you  Florida  goers  get 
there  this  winter,  find  out  why  we  didn't  see  Chet 
Arnold.  Henry-  Fairbanks  :r  Maurice  Hart  at  the 
50th.  if  you  can. .  .  Dr.  Mike  Corcoran  still  has  hopes 
of  seeing  some  of  the  boys  if  he  gets  clearance  to  visit 
Joe  Tribble  in  Duxbury  this  summer.  .  .  .  Received  a 
couple  of  snapshots  of  the  50th  taken  by  Paul  Lewis  of 
Plymouth:  a  distinguished  looking  group  with  quite 
young  wives.  .  .  Msgr.  Jerry  O'Neil  has  been  on  the 
Cape  and  we  hacked  around  Bass  River  a  couple  of 
days.  He  has  a  beautiful  church.  Holy  Family,  in 
Rockland,  with  a  24-room  school.  We  hope  to  see 
more  of  him  as  he  has  relatives  in  South  Dennis,  on 
the  Cape.  John  and  Mae  Dorsey  had  a  place  on  the 
water  at  South  Yarmouth  in  July,  and  we  also  saw 


John  and  Anna  Dooley.  as  well  as  Charlie  and  Grace 
Schroeder  the  same  month  Bill  Consodine  has 

been  rather  steadily  entertaining  legal  friends  from 
New  Jersey  at  his  Cape  home.  His  Rose  has  only  just 
returned  from  a  six-week  trip  to  the  Far  East  .  It's 
sad  to  lose  someone  so  shortly  after  the  reunion.  Tom 
Coakley  died  in  early  August.  God  rest  him.  Also.  I'm 
told  that  Tom  Barry  died  recently;  along  with  Ed 
Digby.  that's  three  we've  lost  since  the  50th  reun- 
ion. .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Bill  Cunningham.  2 
Capt.  Percival  Road.  S.  Yarmouth  MA  02664. 


^^  ^y  Among  recipients  of  Boston  College  Presi- 
^r  m  dential  Bicentennial  Awards  are  the  follow- 
™  ing  men  of  the  Class  of  1927:  John  Ford.  S.  J.. 

author  and  retired  member  of  B.C.  Faculty:  Martin  P. 
Harney .  S.J. .  honorary  member  of  the  Class  and  retired 
teacher  of  history  with  almost  50  years  of  service  to 
the  University:  Daniel  Linehan.  S  J..  Director 
Emeritus  of  Weston  Observatory  and  director  for 
more  than  20  years:  Msgr.  Joseph  W.  Lyons,  pastor  of 
St.  Eulalia  Parish.  Winchester:  John  McKenney.  un- 
defeated B.C.  football  coach  in  1928  and  former  direc- 
tor of  physical  education  in  the  Boston  schools;  and 
Mser  Joseph  Ryan,  noted  medieval  scholar  and 
former  lecturer  in  the  B.C.  graduate  department  of 
history.  ...  A  large  gathering  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  parishioners  of  Msgr.  Joseph  W.  Sullivan  were 
present  at  St.  James  the  Great  Church.  Wellesley.  on 
June  5.  to  celebrate  the  Monsignor's  45th  anniversary 
of  ordination.  A  beautifully  sung  Solemn  High  Mass 
was  followed  by  a  festive  dinner  in  the  church  hall. 
Among  Msgr.  Sullivan's  numerous  nephews  and 
nieces  are  Commodore  Paul  Mulloy.  U.S.N..  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet;  Commander  Charles  Mulloy. 
U.S.N..  attached  to  the  Pentagon;  and  acting  head- 
master Henry  Mulloy  of  Boston  Technical  High 
School.  Dr.  John  J.  Foley  of  East  Weymouth  died 
July  1.  Dr  Foley  was  formerly  director  of  the  .'■ 
Hospital  School  in  Canton  and  during  World  War  II 
he  was  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Medical  Corps.  .  .  .  Msgr 
Lvons  retires  in  September  as  parish  priest  of  St. 
Eulalia  Parish.  Winchester.  Msgr.  Joe  will  continue 
his  priestly  labors  in  Louisiana.  .  .  .  Class  Correspon- 
dent is  John  J.  Buckley.  103  Williams  Ave..  Hyde  Park 
MA  02136 


^%  ^%  Bill  Casey.  S.J..  has  returned  from  war- 
^r  #J  ravaged  Lebanon  and  is  now  in  residence  at 
^™  ^^  the  Immaculate  Conception  rectory.  .  .  Joe 
Carty.  always  a  generous  donor  to  the  B.C.  Fund,  now 
resides  at  the  Mill  Pond  Rest  Home.  Main  Street. 
Hanover  Tony  McCann  has  retired  and  is  living 
in  Montclair.  N.J.  John  (Snooks)  Kelley  and  Mai 
McLoud  (in  memoriam)  were  awarded  Presidential 
Bicentennial  medals  for  their  supererogatory  efforts 
over  the  years  in  behalf  of  Boston  College.  Heartiest 
congratulations! .  .  Harold  Kirley.S. J.,  is  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  at  the  University.  .  .  .  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Murphy  la  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Hol- 
brook.  Gene  Plociennik.  retired  educator  and 

former  intercollegiate  official,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
National  Football  Hall  of  Fame.  Jack  Doherty 

served  as  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Senate  at  its  recent 
meeting  .  Jim  Daly  has  retired  from  his  position  as 
master  at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  in  Dor- 
chester. .  Class  Correspondent  is  Maurice  J.  Dow- 
nev.  15  Dell  Avenue.  Hvde  Park  MA  02136. 


f^^  Fathers  Charles  Glennon.  Frank  Harkins 
S\^  °r-~   I°*  Mahoney   concelebrated  Mass  to 
dedicate  a  new  parish  center  in  Sacred 
Heart.  West  Lynn,  in  memory  of  Fr.  Frank  McDon- 
nell, long  esteemed  pastor  there  A  striking  portrait  of 
Fr.  Frank  adorns  the  center.         Charlie  McAvenia. 
formerly  of  Revere,  died  lune  12  in  Lace 
John  Manning,  after  a  grueling 
Jamaica  Plain  in  July    R.I.P.  Our  s 
bereaved  loved  ones         Fr.  John  Cunningham 
retire  Sept.  16  as  paste :  a  brini 

parish.  Scituate.  Col.  Wilfred  O'Les  - 
headmaster  of  Boston  La 
guest  at  a  testimonial  retirement  z 
vard  Club  in  June.  To  both  .9  s  be- 


happy  and  healthy  retirement  years.  .  Met  Bill 
Tobin  oi  Arlington.  Va..  in  Centerville.  Cape  Cod. 
whither  he  has  retired  from  many  years  with  the  fed- 
eral government.  Welcome.  Bill  and  Mrs.  BiLl.  home. 
Ad  muitos  annos.  .  .  .  Our  president  Paul  Markey 
will  shortly  write  you  about  our  next  Class  activity  — 
Mass  and  brunch  at  the  Heights  on  a  Saturday  in 
October.  Hope  to  see  you  all  there.  Hope  you'll  have 
the  imagination  for  what  I'm  not  and  a  sense  of  humor 
for  what  I  am.  And  an  urge  to  send  a  greeting  and 
word  of  your  activities  and  accomplishments 
Class  Correspondent  is  Leo  Shea.  18  Lombard  Lane. 
Sudbury  MA 


O  ^\  Norman  Castle,  retired  Boston  College  librar- 
^3^  in  and  Rev.  John  W.  Ryan.  rrotessor  of 
drama  at  Fairfield  University,  were  among 
the  200  recipients  of  the  Boston  College  Bicentennial 
Award,  the  "Rale  Medallion''  presented  by  Fr.  Monan 
at  a  reception  in  (une.  In  May.  Arthur  and  Rosetta 
Lohan  vacationed  at  the  Princess  Hotel  in  Hamilton. 
Bermuda.  In  Paget  at  Church  on  Sunday,  they  m 
pectedly  met  John  and  leanne  Wissler.  On  the  first 
week  in  lune  the  Lohans  visited  friends  in  New 
Brunswick.  Canada.  .  .  .  In  lune  Msgr.  John  Cusack 
of  Danvers  hosted  a  reception  tor  Fr.  I'ltan  McCabe. 
Fr.  George  Gallivan.  Msgr.  lames  Murphy.  Fr. 
loseph  Gough  ind  Fr.  Neil  O'Connor  on  the  occasion 
of  the  40th  anniversary  ordination  to  the  pi 
hood.  .  .  .  Fr.  I'ltan  McCabe  and  Fr.  loseph  Gough 
attended  Somerville  High  Class  >  50th  an- 

niversary Frank  Bradley.  Connie  Murphy  and 

Tom  Kelly  played  in  the  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  at 
the  Blue  Hills  Country  Club  in  June         Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fohn  Haverty  \  acationed  in  Rome  and  Lourc  ea 
July  John  and  Helen  Dwyer  -.acationed  in  Wil- 

liamsburg. Va..  in  July         Tom  and  Flora  Kelly  and 
family  vacationed  at  East  Orleans  on  Cape  Cod  in 
luly.    .  .  Class  Correspondent  ;s  John  F.  Dwyer 
Blue  Hills  Parkway.  Milton  MA  02187. 


^%  ^    On  our  45th  annr.  jontibuted 

^    J    I   O.OOO  to  the  Loyalty  Fund.  Contributors 

numbere.:    133        —  a  nice  shc 
clared  President  Ted  Cass.  At  our  reunion  Ma     1 

•■  ed  up  John  Barn 
us  a  card  from    "Lorna  Doone"  country.  Sana 

ad         Dick  Fitzpatrick 
letter,  official  publicat: 

tired  Teachers  Association.        Bill  Carey  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Where  It  All  Began,  the  Massach. 
bicentennial   book   of  recollections   of  retired 
teach  iwald 

Dawson  Bob  Sullivan.  Charles  McCarthy.  Tom 
McCook.  Ed  Deveney.  Jerry  Doyle  ■moaa,  its  mem- 
bers, lohn  Cardinal  Wright,  ranking  American  pre- 
late in  the  Vatican,  played  an  important  role  at  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Phila  i  -sed  a 

throng  of  30.000  people  in  the  huge  Vete 

rrespondent   is   Richard  H. 
Fitzpatnck.  IS  Hathaway  Re, 


^  f™  lohn  E.  Burke  writes  from  Ireland  tha 

-  :  pro- 

nal  works,  including  the  imp  ehill 

Paper  on  Juvenile  De.  -  .  rnpathv  of 

led  •    Ed  O  Callahan 
brother.  N'eil.  and  his  brother-in-law.  Jack  Ci 
both  BC  alumni.  .  .    Class  Correspondent   ~  DanielG 
Holland 


^%  ^y     ■  ish  to  report  that  there  has  been  a  reasona- 

• 
ing  the  various  events  planned  to  celebra  I 

!  I  would  still  like  to  hear  from  those 
both  locally  and  from  our  out  of  staters  who  have  not 
responded.  If  you  have  not  received  the  ten- 
program  listing  all  our  activities,  please  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  possible  . .  .  I  am  indebted  to  the  following 
for  assuming  the  Chairmanships  of  our  planned  ac- 
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tivities:  George  Curtin.  Joe  Keaney.  Alex  Pszenney. 
Tom  McDermott.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joe  Murray.  Tom  Ga- 
quin.  Teddy  Glynn.  Bill  Doherty.  Dr.  Mike  Frasca. 
Leo  Coveney  and  Msgr.  John  Quirk.  I  do  hope  all  the 
clergy  in  our  Class  will  join  with  Fr.  Fred  Adelman  at 
our  planned  Memorial  Mass  for  all  deceased  mem- 
bers of  our  Class  on  the  morning  of  V  }  at  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  We  hope  to  invite  the  families  of  our 
deceased  Classmates.  If  you  can  help  to  locate  some  of 
these  families,  let  us  hear  from  you.  .  .  .  We  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Msgr.  Quirk  on  the  recent 
loss  of  his  mother  Mrs  Bridget  Quirk  would  have 
been  100  in  a  few  months.  A  special  thanks  to  Gene 
Cronin  from  the  Washington.  DC.  area  who  has  vol- 
unteered to  help  us  recruit  our  Classmates  in  that 

i  received  a  nice  letter  from  Dr.  Paul  Coughlin 
from  Tallahassee.  Fla..  but  because  of  the  new  restric- 
tion on  our  Class  notes.  I  will  be  able  to  only  inform 
you  that  he  is  well,  his  family  is  well-established  and 
D  join  us  during  Alumni  Week 
nks  to  Bi  11  Doherty .  many  of  us  had 
an  enjoyable  weekend  at  Centerville  the  first 
weekend  in  June.  A  grand  time  was  had  by  al  I 
main  discussion  at  this  reunion  centered  around  the 
trip  to  New  Orleans  Sept.  22.  in  conjunction  with  the 
football  game  with  Tulane  and  Joan  McDerr 
proposed  trip  to  Ireland  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1977.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  trip  to  Ire- 
land, let  Joan  know  as  soon  as  possible  for  plans  have 
to  be  made  well  in  advance  to  obtain  an  agencv  to 
conduct  such  a  tour.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  our  planned 
•  jnd  by  Bill  Doherty  down  at  the  Cape  on  May 
13-1?  this  will  be  followed  by  Alumni 

Weekend  from  May  19.  _  "      -  r.cerely  hope  that 

all  C.  A  cooperate  with  the  chairmen  of 

the  various  activ;  .ve  this  40th  celebration 

the  best  reunion  ever.  Each  chairman  will  contact 
Classmates  requesting  reservations  for  their  particu- 
lar activity.  Full  cooperation  will  guarantee  suc- 
Hope  you  have  been  enjoying  your  summer 
—  Get  ready  for  the  Big  g  you 

Correspondent  :s  Angelo  A.  DiMattia.  62  Perth- 
shire Rd..  Brightor. 


O  O  tnesday.  July  29th.  we  wer^ 

-j  Q  teaed  to  hear  of  the  sudden  passing  of  our 

former  Class  president.  lack  Gately 
couple  of  weeks  before  that  he  ha:.  -an- 

niversary party  for  John  and  Fran  Galway.  At  the 

Father  lohn  McLaughlin  m  ho  had 
rupted  his  vacation  to  journey  down  to  Scituate  to  pay 
his  respects  Jim  McCarthy  and  his  wife  had  just  left 
before  we  arrived.  The  second  night  of  th 

3  reunion.  Charlie  Donehan 
-r.ington  to  act  as  a  pallbearer.  John 
Rock.  S.J..  and  Edward  Gorman.  S.J..  Classmates  of 
ours  at  B.C.  High,  were  concelebrants  of  the  Mass.  Fr 
Gorman  has  recently  been  appointed  faculty  director 
of  the  -ociation.  Also  assisting  at  the 

Tom  Fleming.  S.J..  Treasurer  of  the 
who  was  a  scholastic  when  we  were  at  t 

-  «  Fr  Larry  Mullin  at  the  graveside.  The 
last  time  we  met  Jack  was  at  our  Class  dinner  earlier 
this  year.  We  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
Jack's  family  We  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the 
"Chairman"  of  that  affair  to  give  us  the  mmx  of  those 
who  attended  the  reunion.  ...  Dr.  Dick  Stanton,  who 
has  recovered  from  rev  on  himself  this 

time),  is  back  at  his  practice  Class  Correspond- 
Thomas  F.  True  Jr..  3~  Pomfret  Street.  West  Roxburv 


O  Q   BlU  dnd  M*1?****  Murray  live  in  Wes- 

%Jj/  e  leased  housing  officer  of  the 

Boston  Housing  Authority,  and  Peg  is  with 

the  Boston  Public  Schools.  The  Hollands  have  eight 

children:  Bill     -  -  tv  of  Rochester):  Jim 

\   :       •  statu      Bob  (BC  Suffolk  Law);  Ed  (Colum- 

Patricia  iBoston  ton  State): 

Kathryn  and  Joe  (both  at  Public  Latin).  Bill.  Jim.  Ed 

and  Patricia  are  married. .  .  .  The  Class  is  saddened  to 

leam  of  the  death  of  Tif  LeGendre's 

Please  remember  her  in  your  Masses  and  prayers.  Our 

condolences  go  to  Simeon  and  the  children. . . .  Beat 

and  Nona  Howard's  son.  Gregory  H  .  has  been  admit- 


i 


Paul  K.  Duffey 
L"47.  of  Boca  Rat 
Fla..  has  been 
pointed  judge  of  tl 
municipal  court  in  hi 
home  city.  A  formes8~~ 
rector  of  the  Alunui 
Association.  Duffey  is  a  former  scho* 
committeeman  from  Quincy  and  has  bee 
living  in  Florida  for  the  past  two  yeai 


ted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  and  is  practicing  wi 
the  firm  of  Carmen  L.  Durso.  Boston  Ed  KikW 
lives  in  Chatham.  N.(..  and  is  a  psychotherapist  w|r 
County  Service  Bureau.  Ed  and  Jane  I  McCaffrey  i  ha 
three  children:  Margaret  (Mount  Holy 
(Bates):  Edward  (Chatham  High).  Jim  Ric 

-  Quincy  and  owns  the  Hancock  Monument! 
so  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  Qui 
Jim  and  Doris  (Barrettl  have  six  children:  loarai 
(Chamberlayne):  Carole  (Quincy  Junior):  Anita  (H 
state  lunior):  Elise  (Boston  State):  lanice  j] 
Archbishop  Williams):  Linda  (Quincy  Junior).  Jo 
na.  Carole  and  Anita  are  married.  Paul  Kea 

Hngham  and  is  with  the  Boston  office  of  I 
FBI.  Paul  and  Florence  (Donovan)  have  one  daughta 
Mary  Anne.  Regis  7C  Norm  Pilote  hves  in  Wht 

man  and  is  an  insurance  broker.  Norm  and  his  wf 
have  two  children.  Mary  attended  Emmanuel  and  tl 
Sorbonne  and  holds  a  doctoral  degree.  She  works  i 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Norm  [r.  is  a  senior  at  I" nival 
sity  of  Arizona.  .  Ernie  and  Dorothy  (Flynn)  S 
van  . .-. e  m  Lowell.  Err  -tnployed  iawy* 

and  funeral  director.  Ernie  served  for  13  years  on  of 
Tewksbury  Hospital  Commission.  He  is  currents 
member  of  the  Lowell  Licensing  Commission.  .  .  .1 
Branca  art  i  Joe  McCart  distinction  to  4 

Class  by  receiving  Bicentennial  medals  from  the  L! 
oe  also  had  an  article  in  a  recent  edition  ( 

oan  Heritage.  .      Class  Correspondent  is  Fre4 
erick  A.  Norton.  29  Berrv  Street.  Framingham  afl 


M  f\  ~ r--    3*ss  of  1940.  - 
hLII  raited,  has  been  meeting  through 

^^    •••  :nter  and  spring,  the  second  Wednesdaam^ 
each  month.  We  gather  at  the  Alumni  Office  BuifJ 
ing.  74  Commonuei.--  :~er  a  social  bofl 

we  enjoy  a  modest  meal,  discuss  Class  affairs,  an  i  u 
general,  promote  goodwill.  The  Classmates  moai 
often  present  over  the  past  couple  ba^L 

Bill  Gilligan.  Al  Sinofsky.  John  McLaughlin.  Toat 
Glennon.  Dr.  Dick  Wright.  Roger  Battles.  Harr- 
White.  Tom  Heffernan.  Tom  Duffy.  Bob  McGeei 
Sherman  Rogers.  Ted  Heaslip.  Larry  Howe.  Dr.  Tee 
Finnerty.  Harry  Ringer.  Tom  GilL  Dave  Lucev.  Ef. 
Barrett  and  Jim  Keane.  .  . .  Th-  elecriafl 

in i  r.  •  :•?:  t.-.-f  'r----1-  ::  \--  7iss  ..-  •--  ---;s  : 
Bill  Joy.  president:  Tom  Cudmore.  vice-presideal 
John  Morrisey.  secretary:  and  Dr.  Tom  Ford  has  hem 
asked  to  direct  Class  events.  See  you  second  Wednean 
day  in  October  (13  October.  5:30  pjn).  .  .  .Class  Co* 
lohn  E.  Goodman.  DMD.  14  '.VestCea* 
tral  Street.  Natick  I 


M  aA   The  numerous  war  veterans  in  the  Class  m 
Li   1    well  as  members  of  the  sociate* 

will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  foil 
McElroy .  S.J..  founder  of  Boston  College,  was  one  al 
the  first  two  military  chaplains  of  the  United  Statn 
Army.  .  .  A nwig  the  fl^gim^a^  »h*>  participated ■ 
the  Boston  College  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  in  fuat 
were  Henry  Hamrock  and  Nick  Sotnle.  both  of  wheal 
frequent  the  fairways  regularly.  . . .  The  sympathy  at 
the  Class  is  extended  to  Public  Safety  Co  mmissionai 
loan  F.  Kehoe  Jr..  whose  dearly  beloved  modal 

• 
years  of  age.  May  her  soul  rest  in  pe 
don't  forget  that  your  news  items  are  important 
Kindly  send  them  directly  to  me. . . .  Class  Com 


jondent  is  Edward  J.  Burke,  20  Ravenswood  Road. 
Ultham  MA  02154. 


2  Our  35th  Anniversary'  Year  opened  on  Sept. 
19  with  a  memorial  Mass  for  deceased 
Classmates.  Frank  Nicholson,  S.J.,  served  as 
iairman.  The  Mass  was  followed  by  a  Class  dinner 
which  Fr.  Monan  was  the  featured  speaker.  .  .  . 
ul  Maguire  will  co-ordinate  the  Class  tailgate  party 
:t.  16  prior  to  the  West  Virginia  football  game.  The 
act  details  are  being  worked  out  and  will  be  an- 
unced  via  mail.  The  Winter  schedule  includes  an 
ening  with  the  University  Chorale  under  the  co- 
airmanship  of  Charlie  Donovan  and  Phil  Gill,  plus 
;et-together  before,  during  and  after  a  hockey  game, 
ck  Ferriter.  whose  son  is  captain  of  the  hockey 
im.  will  act  as  Chairman.  ...  In  the  spring  we  will 
n  other  alumni  on  March  20  at  the  Laetare  Sunday 
iss  and  Breakfast.  Contacts  will  be  made  by  Tom 
nchey.  Chairman.  .  .  .  Our  year  will  end  with 
umni  Weekend.  This  will  include  a  B.C.  Night  at 
e  Pops  on  May  19.  and  the  alumni-senior  brunch  on 
inday.  May  22.  both  of  which  events  will  be  han- 
ed  directly  through  the  Alumni  Office.  Jim  Stanton 
ill  direct  the  Class  reunion  party  on  May  20  and 
ian  Sullivan  is  Chairman  of  the  champagne  dinner 
nee  scheduled  for  May  21.  Frank  Dever  is  making 
rangements  for  a  Class  Golf  Tournament.  .  .  .  Ifpos- 
)le.  this  will  be  part  of  the  Annual  Alumni  Golf 
lurnament.  Again,  final  details  will  be  made  known 
mail.  .  .  .  On  behalf  of  each  Chairman.  I  ask  your 
operation  and  help.  If  we  start  this  year  with  the 
me  spirit  that  we  began  our  Silver  Anniversary.  I 
lieve  we  can  make  this  a  year  we  will  long  re- 
smber.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  personally 
yarding  any  of  the  above  activities.  .  .  .  Class  Cor- 
spondent  is  Ernest  J.  Handy,  Esq.,  215  La  Grange 
reet.  West  Roxburv  MA  02132. 


I  ^%  The  condolences  of  the  Class  are  extended  to 
L  ^%  the  families  of  Jack  Hegarty  who  died  July  5 
^^  and  Hal  Haddad  who  died  (une  3.  Please 
member  them  in  your  prayers.  ...  At  a  Class  com- 
ittee  meeting  in  August,  some  tentative  plans  were 
■awn  up  in  connection  with  our  upcoming  35th 
iniversary  year  of  '77-78.  The  following  events 
jve  been  proposed  and  further  specific  details  will 

forthcoming.  Mark  your  calendars  now  and  plan  to 
in  the  festivities  —  (1)  a  spring  outing,  June  16-19, 
Ml  at  the  Treadway  Samoset  Inn.  Rockport.  Maine; 
)  a  Bermuda  trip.  Oct.  12-16.  1977:  (3)  annual 
ovember  dance.  Nov.  12.  1977  and;  (4)  35th  reunion 
ents  in  connection  with  Alumni  Weekend  on  cam- 
js.  late  May  of  1978.  Watch  your  mail  for  further 
tmouncements.  .  .  .  Your  correspondent  would  ap- 
eciate  some  news  from  all  Classmates  for  inclusion 

future  issues  of  our  Class  notes.  .  .  .  Class  Corres- 
>ndent  is  Thomas  O'C.  Murray,  14  Churchill  Rd.. 
est  Roxburv  MA  02132. 


u 


Believe  it  or  not.  the  Class  of  '44  is  alive  and 

well,  and.  thanks  to  several  Contibutors,  we 

have  some  information.  .  .  .  A  small  group  of 

Classmates  in  the  area  were  called  together  by  Don 

Bk'hite  —  purpose,  a  friendly  get-together  and  the 

art.  perhaps,  of  more  activity  by  the  Class.  It's  really 

p  to  you  out  there.  The  group  that  met  at  Alumni 

lall  June  15  included  host  Don  White,  Joe  Delaney, 


Joe  O'Donnell,  Ed  O'Keefe,  Tim  Spatola,  Mike  Gar- 
gan,  Joe  Sullivan,  Ed  Thomas,  Gene  Laforet,  Gerry 
Kirby,  Joe  Kelly,  Jim  Dowd,  Chris  Flynn  and.  adding 
some  flavor,  (im  Burke.  S.J.,  and  Tom  O'Malley.  S.J., 
also  graced  our  table.  ...  A  few  status  reports:  There 
are  a  few  retirees  in  our  gang  —  Paul  Weiss  from  the 
CIA  and  living  on  Foster  Wharf;  Paul  Conway  from 
the  Navy  Dept.  and  living  in  suburban  D.C.;  Joe  Kelly 
from  the  MBTA  with  a  huge  send-off  (1400  people), 
now  splitting  his  time  between  Chestnut  Hill  and 
West  Harwich  and  learning  to  play  golf  (left-handed 
yet!).  .  .  .  Among  the  medical  fraternity  —  WalterCol- 
lins  in  practice  of  radiology  with  Dr.  Al  Branca;  Paul 
McCann  in  the  practice  of  general  surgery;  Jim  Nolan 
way  out  in  Santa  Ana.  Calif.,  in  ob/gyn:  Art  O'Connor 
on  the  staff  of  Faulkner;  Phil  Wessling,  way  down  in 
Falmouth;  Gene  Laforet  has  joined  the  part-time  staff 
at  BC  since  his  volunteer  efforts  for  our  25th  Reunion; 
John  Duggan  teaching  at  UMass  Med  School.  ...  Ed 
Thomas  reports  on  some  of  our  dentists  —  Ed  McCall 
has  his  son,  Ed  Jr..  as  an  associate  in  his  practice  and  a 
daughter  entering  Georgetown  Dental;  Paul  Rathbun 
has  a  busy  practice  in  Scituate  and  reports  Janet  a 
teacher.  Paul  graduated  from  Stonehill,  and  Mark 
going  to  Suffolk;  Dan  Shea,  living  in  Belmont,  also 
has  three  in  college  with  chemical  engineering,  biol- 
ogy, and  psychology  as  majors;  Ed  Thomas's  crowd 
also  keeping  busy,  Kevin  and  Richy  keeping  football, 
hockey  and  golf  under  control  at  Xaverian  and  Brian  a 
senior  at  Providence,  Mike  and  Gerry  are  at 
Georgetown  Dental,  and  add  to  these  three  daughters 
already  through  college.  .  .  .  Paul  "Bing"  Lambert  is 
living  in  Canton  and  engages  in  transportation  con- 
sulting for  Wine  and  Spirit  Wholesalers  of  America 
(he  and  Joe  Kelly  should  get  together),  and  he  is  also  a 
senior  lecturer  in  transportation  management  at 
Northeastern.  .  .  .  Gil  Bouley  passes  on  the  info  that 
his  14-year-old  son  will  wind  up  bigger  than  dear  old 
dad;  the  lad  is  going  to  BC  High.  .  .  .  Joe  Delaney 
recently  ordained  to  the  permanent  diaconate  for  the 
Boston  Archdiocese.  .  .  .  Msgr.  Joe  Alves  is  heading 
family  counseling  in  Framingham.  .  .  .  Bill  Dunn 
with  Sears  in  Dedham.  .  .  .  Jerry  Daunt  with  the  FBI 
in  D.C Steve  Stavro  with  Microwave  in  Bur- 
lington. .  .  .  John  O'Connor  supervising  Indust.  and 
Comm.  Sales  for  Boston  Gas.  .  .  .  Ed  Duffey  still  single 
and  working  with  social  programs.  .  .  .  Joe  Hodapp 
practicing  law  at  One  Boston  Place.  .  .  .  Jimmy 
McSorley  with  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Brockton.  .  .  . 
More  news,  but  not  enough  room,  so  will  continue  in 
the  next  issue.  .  .  .  Let  us  hear  from  you  and  help  us 
keep  the  news  going.  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is 
Chris  Flynn,  31  Cape  Cod  Lane.  Milton  MA  02186. 


^™  ^^  Louis  Arbeene  is  an  audio-visual  representa- 

jM  the  for  the  Somerville  School  Committee 

and  resides  in  Winchester.  .  .  .  Daniel  Bin- 

ney  is  a  district  manager  for  Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme. 

and  lives  in  West  Orange.  N.J John  Connell  is  a 

vice-president  for  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  and 
makes  his  home  in  San  Marino.  Calif Paul  Dill- 
ion  is  a  foreign  service  officer,  currently  First  Secre- 
tary. American  Embassy.  New  Delhi.  India.  .  .  .  Paul 
Foley  is  an  assistant  regional  manager  for  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  in  Boston,  and  resides  in 
Dover.  .  .  .  Joseph  Gill  is  a  director  of  employee  and 
labor  relations  for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  in 
Chicago.  .  .  .  George  Holland  is  a  priest  in  the  Wor- 
cester Diocese.  .  .  .  Joseph  Jameson  is  an  account 
manager  for  Fibreboard  Corp.  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  .  .  . 
Francis  Kasuba  is  a  physician  specializing  in  internal 


a  Donald  I.  MacLean, 

SJ,  53,MA'59,  has  been 
appointed  president  of 
St.  Joseph's  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  fa- 
culty member  in  chem- 
istry at  BC  from  1966 


to  1973.  Fr.  MacLean  was  named  vice- 
president  for  academic  affairs  and  dean  of 
faculties  at  Creighton  University  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1973  and  held  that  post 
until  his  appointment  at  St.  Joseph's.  The 
announcement  of  Fr.  MacLean's  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  Michael  P. 
Walsh,  SJ,  '33,  MA  '35,  former  president 
of  BC  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors at  St.  Joseph's. 


medicine,  and  lives  in  Milton.  .  .  .  Joseph  LaLiberte  is 
a  supervisor  with  Family  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Centers.  Inc..  and  makes  his  home  in  Reading.  .  .  . 
Daniel  Monahan  is  a  sports  columnist  with  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  American  newspaper,  and  lives  in  Bel- 
mont. .  .  .  Robert  Naughton  is  the  president  and 
owner  of  Curtis-Newton  Corporation,  and  resides  in 
Dedham.  .  .  Francis  O'Donnell  is  an  attorney,  and 
lives  in  Miami,  Fla.  .  .  .  Philip  Phalon  is  a  vice- 
president  for  international  affairs  with  Raytheon 
Company,  and  makes  his  home  in  Concord.  .  .  .  Ar- 
thur Roberts  is  a  professor  of  accounting  and  busi- 
ness administration  at  Texas  Tech  Univ.  .  .  .  Emil 
Strug  is  an  assistant  vice-president  with  Mass  Blue 
Cross,  and  resides  in  Stoughton.  .  .  .  Robert  Tracy  is 
an  associate  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
California.  .  .  .  Lawrence  Vienneau  is  a  dentist,  and 
lives  in  Duxbury.  .  .  .  Edwin  Whitman  is  a  store  man- 
ager with  Bradlees.  and  makes  his  home  in  Bur- 
lington. .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  James  A. 
Sweeney.  44  Pomfret  Street,  West  Roxbury  MA 
02132. 


^  ^\  At  "press-time",  the  first  event  of  our  25th 
z^^r  Anniversary  celebration  is  being  planned. 
Al  Sexton  is  chairman  of  the  cocktail -buffet 
prior,  during  and  after  the  football  game  with  West 
Virginia  on  Oct.  16.  Tom  Scanlan  and  his  committee 
are  planning  a  dinner  dance  on  Dec.  3,  and  Bill 
Heavey  and  committee  are  scheduling  a  dinner  for 
Classmates  only,  in  February.  Details  forthese  events, 
and  others,  will  be  forthcoming.  ...  If  you  haven't 
seen  Garry  Gammal  around  lately,  it's  probably  be- 
cause he's  now  living  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
employed  with  Union  Carbide  Europe.  .  .  .  Jim  Law- 
ton  is  practicing  law,  and  is  city  solicitor  for  Woburn. 
Jim  has  seven  children,  one  of  whom.  Virginia,  is  a 
junior  at  B.C  .  .  .  Paul  Smith's  daughter  graduated 
from  Manhattanville  in  June,  and  Janet  is  entering  her 
second  year  at  B.C.  .  .  .  Joe  Chisholm,  living  in  Gar- 
den City,  N.Y..  is  vice-president  and  institutional 
securities  salesman  for  the  Salomon  Bros.  .  .  .  Fred 
McDonough  is  campus  representative  for  Northeast- 
ern at  Revere.  .  .  .  Beatrice  Ames  of  Billerica  is 
project-director  "Revision  of  Nursing  Curriculum"  at 
the  U.  of  Lowell  ■ —  and  studied  at  B.U.  in  the  doctoral 
program.  .  .  .  Middlesex  County  Sheriff  John  Buckley 
is  president  of  "People  vs.  Handguns"  —  a  private 
citizen  group  putting  the  question  of  handgun  own- 
ership on  the  ballot  this  November  in  Mass.  .  .  .  Re- 
cently heard  from  Frank  Hogan  in  Yardly,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Connecticut  is  the  home  of  Jim  Awad,  (Westport), 
Dick  McLaughlin  (Vernon)  and  Stasia  Bishop  (East 
Hampton).  .  .  .  Joe  Clune  is  now  living  in  Cumber- 
land. R.I.  and  Mary  Connerly  is  residing  in  Rumford. 
R.I. .  .  Irene  Harrigan  Kezer  is  up  north  in  Littleton, 
N.H.  Several  of  our  Classmates  have  taken  up  south- 
ern residency  in  Virginia,  namely.  John  Healy, 
(Springfield).  Robert  Gaughan  (Fairfax)  and  Bernard 
Smith  (McLean).  .  .  .  Paul  Doucette  is  further  south, 
in  Atlanta,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Al  Arsenault  who 
lives  in  Clearwater.  Fla.  .  .  .  Living  in  Maryland  are 
Gerry  Beaulieu  (Potomac)  and  Hugh  Donaghue 
(Cheverly).  .  .  .  Among  those  living  in  New  York  are 
John  Murray  (Syracuse).  Richard  Shuman 
(Mahopac)  and  Miles  Murphy  (Fayetteville).  .  .  . 
Nicholas  Gallinaro  is  in  Middletown.  N.J..  while 
Charlie  Pashby  is  in  Walnut  Creek.  Calif.  .  .  .  Jim 
Mulrooney  reminds  us  to  "Think  FIDES.".  .  .  .  Ann 
Preston  is  living  in  Boston,  and  Classmate  Rita 
McGowan  is  in  Marshfield.  .  .  .  Dick  Bangs  of  Win- 
throp  is  working  for  Raytheon  in  Bedford,  and  has 
five  children.  .  .  .  Fr.  Paul  McCarrick  is  stationed  in 
Fall  River.  Fr.  Thomas  Murray  in  Hyde  Park,  Fr. 
Henry  Jennings  in  Somerville.  and  Fr.  Paul  Curran  is 
now  in  St.  Catherines  of  Norwood.  .  .  .  The  condo- 
lences of  the  Class  go  to  the  families  of  Ralph  Man- 
gariello  (Fort  Wayne,  Indiana)  and  Leo  Carney 
(Brookline).  .  .  .  P.S.  Soon  a  questionnaire  will  be  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  class  in  an  attempt  to  update  the 
backgrounds  and  whereabouts  of  the  members.  We 
hope  to  compile  information  for  you  which  will  be  of 
interest  as  we  celebrate  our  Silver  Anniversary. 
Please  cooperate!.  .  .  .  Class  Correspondents  are 
George  T.  Burke.  69  Henderson  Street.  Needham  MA 
02192  and  Edward  L.  Englert  Jr.,  128  Colberg  Av- 
enue. Roslindale  MA  02131. 
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d  Robert  J.  Murray,  '62, 

of  North  Scituate,  has 
been  named  general 
sales  manager  of  the 
Paper  Mate  Division  of 
I  the  Gillette  Company. 
iHe  will  be  responsible 
for  the  overall  direction  of  the  commer- 
cial sales  force  and  the  general  sales  force 
of  the  division.  Murray  joined  Gillette 
shortly  after  graduation  from  BC.  He  re- 
ceived a  master's  in  business  administra- 
tion from  Northeastern  in  1966. 


^"  ^%  Met  up  with  Walter  Corcoran,  Jack  Lynch 

?5  »5  anc'  ''m  "unn  at  tne  BC  Nite  at  tne  Pops" 
^^  ^^  this  spring;  all  are  looking  well!.  .  .  .  George 
and  Ann  Pollinger  were  summering  up  at  the  beauti- 
ful "Saint  Mary  of  the  Pines"  camp  in  Pelham,  N.H. 
George  is  the  resident  camp  director  and  Ann  is  the 
camp  nurse.  The  camp  is  run  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Catholic  Charities  of  Haverhill.  Lawrence  and 
Lowell  —  George  received  his  masters  in  social  work 
at  BC  in  1963.  He  is  a  full-time  social  worker  in  the 
Framingham  School  System.  George,  Ann  and  their 
seven  children  live  at  76  Chase  Avenue,  Lowell.  .  .  . 
Phil  Dolan,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  Mans- 
field Sales.  Mansfield,  has  his  home  at  307  South 
Street,  Northboro.  .  .  .  Sherman  Saltmarsh  is  an  in- 
surance agent  and  realtor  in  Winchester.  .  .  .  Joe 
Tower,  Vice-President.  Metropolitan  Petroleum.  .  .  . 
Leo  Grace  is  president  of  Union  Federal  Savings 
Bank.  Boston.  Leo  resides  at  48  Louise  Road,  Bel- 
mont. .  .  .  Keep  the  news  coming  to  me.  If  you  send  it, 
I'll  print  it.  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Robert  W. 
Kelly,  98  Standish  Road.  Watertown  MA  02172 
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Class  Correspondent  is  lane  Quigley  Hone,  425  Nas- 
sau Avenue,  Manhasset  NY  11030.  .  .  .  Janemarie 
Curran  Furuholmen  lives  in  Paris  with  her  two  sons, 
and  is  employed  as  assistant  personnel  director  for 
Intercontinental  Hotels  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
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Class  Correspondent  is  Jane  Quigley  Hone,  425  Nas- 
sau Avenue,  Manhasset  NY  11030.  She  reports  that 
Kuniko  Shiobara  Hara,  who  lives  in  Tokyo,  visited 
with  her  in  August  before  going  on  to  Boston  with  her 
daughter.  Chisa,  a  freshman  at  Simmons  College, 
lane's  oldest  son  is  also  a  college  freshman  —  he's  at 
BC  and  living  on  the  Newton  Campus. 


^"  ^^  Frank  J.  Lies,  CBA,  is  a  plant  superintendent 
rjl5  in  Norman.  Okla..  and  has  lived  there  since 
^^  1969.  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Mclnerney,  CBA,  is  a 

partner  in  and  vice-president  of  sales  for  a  Goodyear 
Supply  Co.  industrial  distributorship  in  Portland, 
Ore.  He,  his  wife,  Margo.  and  his  three-year-old  Mag- 
gie, are  enjoying  the  Great  Northwest.  .  .  .  Gene 
Robillard,  CBA,  has  been  associate  professor  of  mar- 
keting at  Loyola  Univ..  New  Orleans.  He  received  his 
Ph.D  at  Univ.  of  Oklahoma  in  1972;  has  three 
daughters;  his  wife.  Linda  (nee  Farley,  of  Newton 
Centre)  has  been  a  real  estate  broker  since  1970.  .  .  . 
The  above  items  come  to  us  courtesy  of  Gene  Robil- 
lard. We  would  urge  all  Classmates  having  newswor- 
thy items  on  others  to  forward  same  to  your  corres- 
pondent. .  .  .  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Naughton  advises  he 
has  completed  three  years  with  18th  Airborne  Corps 
Artillery  and  was  the  proud  recipient  of  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  the  Army  Special  Forces 
Meritorious  Service  Medal.  He  also  completed  his 
M.Ed.,  from  North  Carolina  State  University,  class  of 
1975,  and  is  now  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
in  Clinical  Pastoral  Education.  .  .  .  The  Class  cele- 
brated its  20th  Anniversary  and  enjoyed  several 
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events  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Class  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  President  Jim  Barry.  .  .  .  Class 
Correspondent  is  Ralph  C.  Good  Jr.,  503  Main  Street, 
Medfield  MA  02052. 


^±  ^\  Steve  Mitchell  is  a  trust  officer  with  the 
fl  ^_  Bay  Bank  Harvard  Trust  Company.  Steve  re- 
sides in  Needham  with  his  wife  and  three 
sons,  the  oldest  age  11,  and  twins,  age  eight.  .  .  .Char- 
lie Driscoll  is  an  account  manager  with  IBM  and  has 
been  with  them  for  11  years,  working  on  the  Liberty 
Mutual  account,  which  takes  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Charlie  and  his  wife  Carol,  have  a  son  Chris- 
topher, age  eight,  and  a  daughter  Carolyn,  age  six, 
and  they  live  in  Stoneham.  In  addition  to  his  busy 
schedule,  he  still  finds  time  to  be  the  head  hockey 
coach  at  Maiden  Catholic  High.  Charlie  has  been  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity  for  his  old  alma  mater  for  the  past 
four  years.  .  .  .  Bonnie  KeleherSpendley  and  Ron  are 
living  in  Longmeadow  with  their  four  children.  .  .  . 
Please  mark  your  calendar  for  Oct.  16  when  our  Class 
will  have  a  pre-game  tailgate  party  in  the  area  behind 
the  old  Law  School  building  at  4  p.m.  This  is  a  night 
game  against  West  Virginia,  and  I  hope  you  will  plan 
to  attend.  Also,  mark  your  calendar  on  Nov.  18  for  a 
Back  to  College  Day.  followed  by  a  Class  dinner  in  the 
evening.  More  information  on  both  of  these  events 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  the  near  future,  along  with 
a  complete  calendar  of  all  our  Class  events  for  this 
anniversary  year.  Class  correspondents  are  Paul  T. 
Norton,  15  Howitt  Road,  West  Roxbury  MA  02132, 
and  Elaine  Hurley  Lyons,  Zero  Mathaurs  Street,  Mil- 
ton MA  02186. 


/*  ^%  Carl  Young  (SOM)  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
|5 ^3  firm  °'Nei11  &  Y°ung  at  20  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston.  .  .  .  Vinny  Martin's  (SM)  real  estate 
management  areas  for  his  California  firm  were  listed 
recently  in  Pension  World ....  Ed  Gurry  is  serving  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  committee  to  oversee 
American  Accounting  Association's  objectives.  .  .  . 
Bernie  O'Shaughnessey  (SM)  is  an  attorney  for  Mass 
Housing  and  Finance  Authority.  .  .  .  Bill  Phalen  (AS) 
is  now  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Lowell.  .  .  .Dan 
O'Neill  (SM)  recently  returned  from  a  camping  trip  in 
Canada.  Dan  manages  a  local  Boy  Scout  Council.  His 
wife  Edwina  (Educ)  and  their  four  children  live  in 
Cambridge.  .  .  .  Frank  D'Arey  (SM)  resides  in 
Quincy.  .  .  .  Dr.  John  J.  Donahue  (AS)  is  with 
Hoffman  LaRoche  Pharmaceuticals  in  Nutley.N. J.  .  .  . 
John  P.  Donavan  (AS).  Esq.,  is  with  Bramley.  Bailey 
and  Donavan  in  Dorchester.  .  .  .  Jim  Daly  (SM)  is 
teaching  at  Boston  High  School  in  Boston.  ...  Ed 
Curley  (SM)  is  a  sales  engineer  for  Powers  Regulator 
Co.  and  resides  in  Wethersfield.'Conn.  .  .  .  John  J. 
Berry  (SM)  is  a  systems  manager  with  IBM  in  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  Jim  Autio  (AS)  is  chairman  of  Modern 
Languages  Department  at  Boston  College  High.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Tony  Bonacci  (AS)  is  chief  of  pediatrics  at  the 
Carney  Hospital  in  Dorchester.  .  .  .  Al  Ausiello  (AS)  is 
a  realty  specialist  in  Boston  with  the  General  Services 
Administration.  .  .  .  Vinny  Albano  (AS)  resides  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  .  .  Al  Andrea  (AS)  is  associate  his- 
tory professor  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  .  .  .  Bob 
Arbing  (AS)  is  sales  representative  for  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Dave  Ahem  (AS)  is 
portfolio  manager  with  Crocker  Bank  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  .  .  .  Jim  Buccigross  (AS)  is  a  manager  for 
IBM  in  Armork.  N.Y.  ...  Dr.  Art  Burke  (AS)  is  a 
radiologist  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital.  .  .  .  Dick 
Broadhurst  (AS)  is  a  professor  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. .  .  .  Jim  L.  Burke  (SM)  is  a  principal  with  J.K. 

Lasser  &  Co.,  CPAs  in  Boston Al  Caldarelli  (AS) 

practices  law  in  East  Boston.  .  .  .  Frank  Carney  (AS) 
is  director  of  research  and  planning  for  the  Mass. 
Dept.  of  Corrections.  .  .  .  Bill  Cantwell  (SM)  is  sys- 
tems officer  with  Baystate  Computer  Center  in 
Waltham.  .  .  .  Gene  Carrington  (Ed)  works  for  Exxon 
Corp.  in  Nashua,  N.H.  .  .  .  Joe  Collins  (AS)  is  director 
of  groupfare  for  the  N.E.  Home  for  Little  Wander- 
ers. .  .  John  Chirichiello  (AS)  is  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  Jim 
Concannon  (SM)  is  a  probation  officer.  .  .  .  Frank  J. 
Connolly,  (SM)  is  executive  vice-president  of  the 


North  Conway  Bank,  North  Conway,  N.H.  .  .  .  Jutii 
Connolly  (AS)  is  a  senior  attorney  with  the  GilletU 
Co.  in  Boston.  .  .  .  John  Connolly  (SM)  is  a  proje« 
manager  for  Honeywell  in  Wellesley.  .  .  .  Dick  Coi 
don  (AS)  is  an  assistant  v. p.  with  New  England  Moi 
chants,  Prudential  Center.  ...  Ed  Gurry  (SM)  is  Bon 
ton  Chapter,  NAA,  director  of  professional  develoL 
ment.  . .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Ed  Gurry,  c/o  Sullij 
van,  Bille  &Co.,  CPA,  131  State  Street,  Boston  Mjj 
02109. 


^^  M  Bob  Fuicelli  sent  along  an  informative  no^H 
tlt^  Bob  is  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy*! 
presently,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Aftac!** 
Squadron  203  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Bob  earned  hia£  \ 
M.S.  in  operations  managment  from  the  University  0 •* 
Arkansas.  He's  also  married,  with  two  boys.  .  .  .  JiMr- 
Dowd  is  a  member  of  Bob's  squadron  as  a  reserve  Iin.lt  j 
is  first  officer  for  National  Airlines  out  of  Miami.  HeYlQI 
married  with  two  children.  .  .  .  Jim  Bromoiine  is  witlVg 
the  telephone  company  and  resides  in  a  suburb  0(§j 
Denver.  Jim  is  the  president  of  the  B.C.  Alumni  Cluli, 
in  the  Rockies.  .  .  .  Rich  Larkin  is  an  attorney  in  AyeX; 
and  has  recently  married.  .  .  .  Nancy  Hall  sends  ioC 
formation  and  best  regards.  Nancy  earned  her  M.A*,- 
from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  She  is  now  Mrsfl 
Nancy  Hall  Sandecock,  having  married  recently^ 
Nancy  says  she  is  alive,  well,  happy,  teaching  qH 
Portsmouth  and  living  in  Warren,  R.I.  Now  on  vaca*» 
tion,  Nancy  is  visiting  Florida,  Hawaii,  Nassau,  LonJ  ■ 
don  and  Mexico.  Nancy  also  mentions  her  ollE 
"roomie''  Jean  Dunning.  .  .  Hoping  to  hear  from  akEp 
of  you  soon.  Class  Correspondent  is  Jack  Cronin,  3<^ 
So.  High  Street,  Melrose  MA  02176. 
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Class  Correspondent  is  Catherine  Beyer  Hurst,  14H 
Willow  Street,  Acton  MA  01720.  .  .  .  Birth:  to  Torn 
and  Marilyn  Bohrer  Dewar,  a  second  daughter,  Kyi 
Alexandra,  on  July  20. 


Ml 


^%^m  Jim  Cavanaugh  and  wife  Jeanne  (Supple)  am  B 
|5  m  living  in  Somerville  and  enjoying  their  farm  - 
^^  ily,  Tommy  7  and  Kathy,  5.  Jim  is  on  sabbatii  B 

cal  leave  from  Medford  High  School  while  working  ,., 
on  his  doctoral  dissertation  at  B.U.  Jeanne  has  rei  fc 
turned  to  B.C.  as  an  assistant  to  Fr.  Bezuszka  at  thti  w 
Mathematics  Institute.  .  .  .  JoePennino  writes  that  hi 
has  at  long  last  found  the  right  job;  he  is  coaching  j, 
tennis  at  Maiden  Catholic  High.  .  .  .  Leo  McHugk  jj; 
writes  from  Medford  to  say  "hello.".  ...  Dr.  and  Mrs 
Dennis  "Bert"  Griffin  recently  moved  into  their  fira 
house  with  the  aid  of  Jim  Hughes,  Tom  Walsh,  Chan 
lie  Benedict,  and  a  cast  of  thousands  including 
mighty  contingent  from  NCSH.  .  .  .  Bob  and  Jo  Ann 
(Grennan)  Wallwork  are  enjoying  Wellesley  with4 
their  four,  Bobby.  Tommy.  Timmy,  and  Mereditbl 
Bob  is  the  personnel  manager  for  Ernst  &  Ernst.  . . 
During  the  Annual  Fund  telethon  I  spoke  with  manr 
of  you  and  you  were  good  enough  to  provide  somi 
news  for  this  column.  There  were  so  many  that  I  tape* 
them  on  a  portable  recorder  from  my  scribbled  notes.- 
inadvertantly  erased  them  later  that  night  and  for  thii 
I  apologize.  We  hope  to  be  hearing  from  all  of  you  aa 
we  approach  our  10th  anniversary.  Feel  free  to  adc 
Class  news  notes  to  the  form  you  are  returning  i: 
connection  with  your  ideas  and  dues  for  our  hi) 
One-Zero.  Your  class  correspondents  will  wor 
closely  with  the  10th  Reunion  Committee  and  wii 
attempt  to  provide  information  through  this  columx 
space  permitting.  Class  Correspondents  are  Charle 
and  Mary-Anne  (Woodward)  Benedict,  84  Rocklan 
Place,  Newton  Upper  Falls  MA  02164. 


NEWTON 

Class  Correspondent  is  Connie  Murphy  Hughes,  Bu 

tonwood  Farm.  174  Cross  Street.  Norwell  Mi 
02061.  .  .  .  Paula  Lyons  has  been  named  by  Bosto 
mayor  Kevin  White  to  serve  as  his  press  secretary.  Sh 
has  served  as  assistant  press  secretary  for  the  past  tw 
years;  prior  to  that  she  worked  as  a  freelance  joui 
nalist  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


n  William  J.  Flynn,  '67, 
MBA'72,  has  been 
named  executive  mar- 
keting director  at  Giar- 
dini/Russell  Inc.,  Cam- 
bridge. Flynn  joined 
the  advertising  agency 

pm  Cool-Ray,  Inc.,  where  he  served  as 

oduct  manager  for  the  firm's  sunglass 
e.  He  had  previously  worked  as  a  pro- 

lct  manager  for  the  Colgate  Palmolive 

)mpany. 
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ss  Correspondent  is  Marge  Smith  Mitchell,  Beech 
1  Road,  Rockport  ME  04856.  She  and  Allen  are  the 
ents  of  a  second  daughter,  Janet  Eileen,  born  on 
gust  6.  .  .  .  Sheila  Wingerter  Mclntyre,  Tom,  and 
ty,  eight  months,  have  moved  to  Traverse  City, 
ch.,  where  he's  working  in  a  bank. 

Ik  ^%  Paul  Frechette  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
IJ4  hood  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Mary  by 
Bishop  Thomas  Daily  at  a  ceremony  at  St. 
us  Church  in  Natick  this  past  June.  Paul  taught  at 
shop  Grimes  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  from 
69-1971,  spent  1971-72  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
arist  Novitiate,  tutored  and  counselled  at  the 
larles  Street  Jail  during  1973  and  did  his  deacon 
ternship  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  .  .  .  Please  drop  me  a 
le  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  doing.  Class  Cor- 
spondent  is  lim  Littleton,  132  North  Street,  Apt.  10. 
;wtonville  MA  02160. 

EWTON 

ass  Correspondent  is  Susan  Power  Gallagher,  26 
eveland  Street,  Arlington  MA  02174.  Susan,  Eddie, 
id  Eddie,  Jr.  were  seen  recently  on  Nova,  a  PBS 
oduction,  in  "Benjamin,"  a  study  of  babies  from 
rth  to  six  months.  The  tape  of  the  Gallaghers  was 
ade  when  Eddie  was  three  months  old  and  they 
ere  participating  in  a  research  project  at  Children's 
edical  Center  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Jackie  Everett 
tnafide  and  Phil  are  living  in  Laconia,  N.H.  Phil  is  a 
acticing  attorney.  .  .  .  Brigid  Shanley  graduated 
om  Seton  Hall  Law  School  in  June,  and  received  her 
iplomafrom  her  father,  who  distributed  the  diplo- 
las  to  the  class.  Last  summer,  she  took  a  break  from 

r  studies  and  traveled  to  Rome  for  the  canonization 
f  her  great-etc.  aunt,  Mother  Elizabeth  Seton.  She 
'ill  be  working  for  a  federal  court  judge  in  Trenton, 
I.).,  this  fall,  and  plans  an  Oct.  16  wedding  to  Jim 
,amb,  also  a  New  jersey  lawyer.  .  .  .  George  and 
renda  Burke  Simpson  are  living  in  a  condominium 

Byram,  Conn.  They  lived  in  Vienna  for  a  year  while 
Jeorge  was  there  on  business  for  IBM.  .  .  .  Donna 
)elahanty  has  been  traveling  from  Maine  to  Florida 
s  a  troubleshooter  for  Valle's  Steak  Houses.  She  was 
lso  responsible  for  opening  new  restaurants  and  hir- 
ng  employees.  Donna  is  now  function  manager  for 
he  Valle's  in  Braintree.  .  .  .  Jill  Hendrickson  Daly 
nd  William  traveled  to  Morocco  and  the  Canary  Is- 
ands  recently.  .  .  .  Chris  LoPontePeleckis,  Joe,  Buffy, 
nd  )oe  Jr.  are  living  in  Nashua,  N.H.  .  .  .  Along  with 
ler  regular  duties  teaching  English  at  Wakefield  High 
chool,  Carol  Romano  has  found  time  to  promote  a 
ennis  clinic  for  high  school  tennis  coaches;  to  work 
with  tennis  players  on  the  Virginia  Slims  tour  and 
with  Olympic  runners  and  basketball  players  for  a 
lohnson  and  Johnson  photography  project  on  women 
athletes  and  trainers;  and  to  serve  as  P.R.  director  for 
Tennis  Now  in  Watertown,  a  tennis  club.  .  .  .  Franny 
Whelan  Dixon,  Steve,  and  their  two  children  are  liv- 
ing in  Manchester. 


^y  ^\  Hi  gang!  Before  the  news  a  small  anniversary 

m    11  note.  It  was  10  years  ago  right  about  now  that 

the  class  of  '70  arrived  on  the  BC  campus. 

Might  be  a  good  time  to  look  back  at  the  plans,  hopes. 


and  dreams  you  had  then.  How  do  they  look  now?  .  .  . 
Congratulations  to  Pat  Carney  who  was  recently 
named  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts University  by  Gov.  Dukakis.  .  .  .  One  wed- 
ding note  this  time;  the  month  of  July  found  Ed  Voz- 
zella  and  the  former  Jean  Timmins  tying  the  knot  in 
West  Roxbury.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vozzella  are  now  living 
in  Westwood.  Ed  is  head  of  the  accounting  dept.  at 
Grossman's.  .  .  .  While  thinking  of  old  SOM  men, 
have  to  mention  that  Phil  and  Cindy  Cody  have 
bought  a  house  in  Phil's  hometown  of  Nahant.  .  .  . 
Capt.  L.  Godfrey  McDade,  Esq.  (hows  that  for  a  title) 
has  returned  from  Germany,  and  is  now  assigned  as  a 
military  judge  in  the  Northeastern  states.  Welcome 
back.  Larry!  .  .  .  Another  classmate  has  joined  the 
legal  profession.  Frank  Ciano,  my  old  Bermuda 
roommate,  recently  got  word  that  he  had  passed  the 
Mass.  bar  exam.  Frank,  a  Suffolk  Law  grad,  is  working 
at  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.  .  .  .  Fr.  John 
Sullivan  has  been  selected  by  Cardinal  Medieros  to 
persue  advanced  studies  at  Harvard  and  the  Ameri- 
can College  in  Rome,  looking  toward  a  teaching  posi- 
tion at  St.  Johns  Seminary.  Good  luck,  Fr.  Sulli- 
van. .  .  .  Mails  haven't  been  good  lately  so  that's  about 
it  for  this  time.  How  about  a  line  from  some  of  the 
women  in  the  Class.  .  .  .  See  you  at  the  Bowl 
Game.  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Dennis  "Razz" 
Berry,  37  East  Plain  Street,  Wayland  MA  01778. 


^V  ai  Anita  Havens  Rutledge  and  Dawn  Williams 
i  I  Faverty  are  living  in  Valdez,  Alaska,  where 
they've  opened  a  day  care  center  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  oil  pipeline  town.  Their  planned  one- 
year  stay  has  turned  into  four  years.  .  .  .  Fran  Struz- 
ziery  Tosches  will  be  in  Colorado  Springs  for  at  least 
another  year  while  her  husband  Bill  puts  in  two  years 
of  medical  duty  with  the  service  under  the  Barry 
plan.  .  .  .  Pam  Marshall  Meehan  and  husband  John 
are  living  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  are  expecting  a 
child  in  August.  Diane  McGuire  Crowley  and  her 
husband  Jack  recently  bought  a  house  in  Milton  and 
are  awaiting  the  birth  of  their  second  child.  .  .  .  Dan 
Healy  is  working  as  an  industrial  coordinator  for  the 
Lamson  Division  of  Diebold  Inc.  in  Syracuse.  .  .  .  Le- 
nore  Marciniak  Woodley  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  Faulkner  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  while  car- 
ing for  her  new  child.  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  General 
Chairman  Bob  Foley  and  his  committee  for  their  hard 
work  on  making  our  fifth  reunion  events  success- 
ful. .  .  .  All  of  the  information  in  this  column  was 
passed  along  by  Tom  Burke  and  is  based  on  conversa- 
tions he  had  with  many  members  of  our  Class  during 
the  annual  telethon.  Also  involved  in  this  year's  tele- 
thon were  Joe  Maher,  Mark  Holland,  John  Murphy 
and  Joe  Shannon.  Class  Correspondent  is  Tom 
Capano,  3306  Golfview  Drive,  Newark  DE  19702. 


^m  f^  First,  news  of  some  of  the  Class'  globetrot- 
m  J  ters:  Jack  Harrington  has  become  an  interna- 
"  ^™  tional  auditor  for  the  Reader's  Digest  Corp., 
and  is  spending  the  fall  in  Stockholm  and  Sydney, 
with  two  more  foreign  trips  on  tap  afterward.  .  .  .  and 
Pat  McGovern  has  been  accepted  by  several  Ameri- 
can medical  schools  to  transfer  from  Bologna,  Italy, 
where  he  had  the  highest  standardized  test  score  of 
any  American.  .  .  .  A  retraction  from  the  Spring  issue: 
John  Kahwaty  works  for  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  not  Coopers  &  Lybrand.  .  .  .  C  &  L  does 
employ  George  Pijewski,  who  has  become  a  CPA  and 
an  in-charge  auditor.  .  .  .  Returning  to  the  Class'  doc- 
tors, Kevin  Nealon  is  an  intern  in  internal  medicine  at 


a  veterans'  hospital  in  Washington,  and  Dennis 
McCool  has  returned  from  St.  Louis  to  intern  in 
Rhode  Island.  ...  In  the  legal  field,  Loyola  of  New 
Orleans  grad  Brian  Meissner  is  practicing  in  that 
city.  .  .  .  Gene  McLaughlin  is  with  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  and  is 
playing  for  the  company  soccer  team.  ...  Ed  Jantzen 
is  with  the  Justice  Dept.  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Bob 
Maganuco,  a  bridegroom  last  fall,  is  practicing  in 
Chicago.  .  .  .  and  Columbia  Law's  Larry  Ludwig  has 
gone  back  to  his  native  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  practice.  .  .  . 
Marsh  McLennan  insurance  executive  Roger  Egan 
and  his  wife  have  moved  from  Manhattan  to  New 
Jersey.  .  .  .  Kevin  Begley  has  switched  from  the  audit 
to  the  tax  department  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  in 
New  York.  .  .  .  Former  baseball  captain  Bill  Bedard  is 
now  coach  and  general  manager  as  well  as  player  for  a 
semi-pro  team  in  Springfield.  .  .  .  Kathy  Kenneally 
McSweeney  has  been  named  an  instructor  at  a  nurs- 
ing school  in  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  and  also  in  that  city, 
the  Coast  Guard  chose  officer  Frank  Buckley  to  be  its 
spokesman  in  a  July  4  television  newscast.  .  .  .  Class 
Correspondent  is  Larry  Edgar,  649  S.  Henderson  Rd., 
King  of  Prussia  PA  19406. 
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Class  Correspondent  is  Mary  Kennedy  Turick,  13-C 
Brickyard  Road,  Farmington  CT  06032.  ...  A  mini- 
reunion  took  place  May  16  at  the  wedding  of 
Maryjane  Hueber  and  Jack  Kerrigan,  who  departed 
on  a  two-week  trip  to  England,  and  are  now  living  in 
Chestnut  Hill.  .  .  .  Maid  of  honor  Joan  Segerson  was 
looking  forward  to  some  relaxation  after  a  busy 
semester  of  business  courses.  .  .  .  Wendy  Tobin 
Stahlka,  who  was  married  a  year  ago,  was  also  in  the 
wedding  party;  she  and  Clayton  have  been  giving 
needlepoint  and  stained  glass  instruction  in  their 
home  in  Williamsville,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Norma  Tanguay  is 
working  as  a  graphics  designer  for  Crimson  Travel, 
and  freelancing  as  a  designer  for  small  Boston  thea- 
ters. .  .  .  While  pursuing  her  master's  in  urban  affairs, 
Anne  Hudson  has  been  working  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. .  .  .  Maureen  Kelly  received  her  MBA  in  June, 
and  managed  to  slip  in  some  travel,  golf  and  tennis 
before  starting  work  in  August  as  a  world  banker  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Bank  of  America.  .  .  .  Anne 
Brescia  Connell  has  begun  work  on  the  Class's  fifth 
reunion,  tentatively  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1977. 
Would  all  Class  members  please  contact  her  with  their 
updated  addresses,  and  indicate  whether  they  are 
interested  in  attending  a  reunion,  and  what  sorts  of 
events  they  would  like  to  see  take  place.  Anne's  ad- 
dress is  9  Cypress  Road,  Medford  MA. 


^y  ^\  Jim  O'Brien  is  the  manager  of  Taxman  Inc.  in 
m  _j  Dorchester  and  is  also  staff  photographer  of 
N.E.  Track  &■  Field,  a  new  magazine  catering 
to  runners  at  all  levels  throughout  New  England.  .  .  . 
Jack  McDonald  is  attending  grad.  school  at 
Springfield  in  phys-ed.  .  .  .  Bob  Bulger  is  the  staff 
accountant  at  Federation  of  Neighborhood  Services 
in  Dorchester.  .  .  .  John  McKenna,  Bill  Duda,  and 
Steve  Godomski  are  all  working  at  BC  in  administra- 
tive jobs.  .  .  .  Bob  Laprel  is  a  state  trooper  and  the 
Laprels  recently  had  their  first  child.  .  .  .  Tony 
Meyers  G'7  3  graduated  9/76  with  his  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  the  school  of  law  at  the  U.  of  Washington, 
where  he  specialized  in  international  law.  While  he 
has  no  definite  plans,  he  and  several  friends  are  con- 
sidering starting  their  own  law  firm  in  Seattle.  .  .  . 
Tom  Labinski  and  his  wife  are  proud  parents  of  a 
baby  girl.  ...  I  understand  the  Frank  Brock  family  is 
now  one  girl  and  one  boy.  .  .  .  Beth  Barrett  and  her 


□  Charles  C.  Ryan,  '68, 

of  Woburn,  education 
editor  for  the  Woburn 
Daily  Times,  is  co- 
publisher  with  a  Boston 
firm  of  Milk  of  Wolves, 
a  novel  by  Siouxland 


author  Frederick  Manfred.  In  addition  to 
his  work  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, Ryan  is  an  assistant  editor  of  Fic- 
tion magazine  and  the  editor  of  a  new 
science  fiction  magazine  Galileo, 
scheduled  to  begin  publication  this  fall. 
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husband  Jim  McLaughlin  are  living  in  Rockland. 
Beth  works  for  Sunlight  House  and  Jim  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Life  Insurance  Company.  Ed  Fred- 
erick is  at  BU  Dental  School.  .  .  .  Jim  Faucher  is 
head  floor  nurse  at  Boston  City  Hospital.  .  .  .  Dennis 
Resnick  graduated  from  BC  Law  School  and  is  work- 
ing in  N.J.  Joe  Gerstner,  who  graduated  from  NYU 
School  of  Law.  is  working  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  Washington.  DC.  .  .  .John  McCar- 
thy is  teaching  English  on  Cape  Cod.  .  .  .  Kevin  Thor- 
ley  is  teaching  science  at  Xavarian  Brothers  H.S.  in 
West  wood.  .  .  .  John  Collins  is  at  UConn  Medical 
School.  .  .  .  Stephen  Monaco  is  an  insurance  agent  in 
Quincy  Peter  and  Emily  Feudo  have  bought  a 

house  in  Beverly.  Peter  is  a  speech  pathologist  at  N.E. 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  in  Woburn.  .  .  Ed  and  Ev 
Bayles  had  a  second  girl  born  in  June.  .  .  .  Ray  and 
Chris  Graber  have  a  new  home  in  Scotch  Plains,  N.J. 
and  a  new  son.  Brian  Patrick:  Kathy  and  I  are  the 
proud  godparents.  Kathy  and  I  have  just  bought  a 
summer  cottage  in  Green  Harbor.  Marshfield.  Mass. 
That's  all  the  news  for  the  Fall  issue.  Please  note  that  I 
need  your  cards  and  letters  two  months  before  publi- 
cation so  write  me  today  and  let  us  all  know  what 
you're  doing.  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Richard  E. 
Paret  Jr..  35  Phillips  Avenue.  Norwood  MA  02062. 


^7  A  -Anonymity  highlights  this  installment  of 
m  ££  notes  as  I  have  received  two  anonymous  let- 
ters. One  reads  thus:  'I'd  like  to  drop  a  few 
anonymous  scoops  on  some  people  from  our  class 
that  I've  run  into.  There  is  a  small  fraction  of  '74  grads 
at  Tufts  New  England  Medical  Center.  First  of  all. 
Steve  Saunders  [A&S)  is  just  finishing  his  second 
year  at  Tufts  Dental.  He  and  Mary  Dowd  (Nurs.)  are 
planning  a  summer  wedding.  .  .  .  Paul  Cammarata 
(A&S)  is  working  in  one  of  the  research  labs  at  Tufts. 
He  will  start  in  the  Dental  School  this  fall.  .  .  .  Susan 
Barry  (Nurs.)  is  working  on  the  neurology  floor  at 
Tufts.  She  married  Thomas  Maddigan.  a  recent  Suf- 
folk Law  Grad.  in  November.  The  Maddigans  live  in 
Scituate.  .  .  Cookie  Gilligan  (Nurs.)  is  home  from 
living  on  Nantucket  and  working  at  Tufts  on  the  vas- 
cular surgery  floor.  In  May.  she  took  off  for  the  Greek 
Islands.  .  .  .  Another  avid  traveller.  Claire  DeNatale. 
recently  returned  from  a  vacation  in  Acapulco.  Claire 
'is  still  on  the  nursing  staff  at  Tufts.  ...  I  was  happy  to 
hear  that  Barbara  Ketlak  (Nurs.)  has  been  assistant 
head  nurse  on  her  unit  at  Mass.  Mental  Health  Center. 
Barbara  spent  the  winter  up  north  improving  her  ski- 
ing. Speaking  of  travellers  —  Karyn  Laurano 
(Nurs.)  took  her  annual  trip  to  the  Caribbean.  Karyn  is 
teaching  at  her  mother's  studio.  .  .  .  Congratulations 
to  John  Murphy  (SOM)  who  passed  his  CPA.  .  .  Jane 
Flately  (Nurs.)  turned  herself  loose  three  days  after 
surgery  for  a  gall  bladder  flare-up.  Cambridge  City  is 
where  Jane  is  nursing  now.  .  .  .  Rodena  Mclnnis 
(Nurs.)  and  John  Oliveri  ('73)  will  be  celebrating  their 
first  anniversary  soon.  Presently  living  in  Newton, 
they  are  planning  to  move  to  New  Hampshire. 
Rodena  is  working  at  Beth  Isreal.  .  .  .  Thus  ends 
anonymous  letter  no.  one.  I  think  I  know  who  sent  it.  I 
also  received  this  blurb.  .  .  .  Don  Brunelli  has  just 
completed  another  year  of  teaching  math  at  Maiden 
High.  Paul  Machunshi  (Finance)  has  a  new  job  in  the 
accounting  department  at  the  Mutual  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings in  Newton  .  .  .  Tom  Mahoney  is  substituting  in 
the  Chelsea  public  school  system.  .  .  .  Terri  McBride 
and  Chris  Levy  are  to  become  Mr  and  Mrs  Levy  on 
June  28th.  .  . .  Got  an  invitation  to  Peter  Vidi's  August 
wedding  to  Alaura  Ronde  but  unfortunately  could 
not  attend.  My  apologies  to  Jim  Savas.  whose 
name  was  erroneously  listed  as  Jim  Lavas.  .  .  .  Many 
thanks  to  everyone  who  has  written  lately,  and  I  hope 
to  hear  from  the  rest  of  you  very  soon.  Drop  in  and 
visit,  call  or  write.  .  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Paul  M. 
Aloi.  186  Lake  Shore  Road.  Apt.  3.  Brighton  MA 
02135. 

NEWTON 

Class  Correspondent  is  Beth  Docktor  Nolan.  396 

Newton  Street,  Waltham  MA  02154 Maria 

Cavalier  is  an  MBA  candidate  at  Babson  College  in 
Wellesley  Terry  Nolan  is  working  with  the 

Goethe  Institute  in  Boston,  the  German  Cultural 
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Center  for  New  England.  .  .  .  Barbara  Foskert  is  an 
assistant  editor  at  Houghton  Miflin  Publishing  Com- 
pany in  Boston.  .  .  Susan  Badwey  has  completed  her 
part-time  studies  in  Amherst,  and  is  now  living  in 
Allston. 


^T£J"  I  neglected  to  mention  in  my  last  column 
J  ^J  that  I  had  seen  Dianne  Quartarone  on  one  of 
my  jaunts  up  to  BC.  She  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D  in  psychology  at  Brandeis.  where  she  also  has  a 
teaching  fellowship.  .  .  .  Urs  Nager  is  now  attending 
the  School  of  Engineering  at  Rutgers  University.  .  .  . 
John  Cannon  has  spent  the  past  year  working  as  assis- 
tant manager  for  Marco  Polo  in  The  Mall  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  This  fall  he  is  attending  graduate  school,  con- 
centrating in  geology.  .  .  .  Paul  Nadeau  is  also  work- 
ing on  his  master's  degree  in  geology  at  Dartmouth, 
where  he  is  specializing  in  volcanology.  .  .  . 
Marybeth  MacAteer  was  married  July  4  to  Michael 
Margolis  (a  graduate  of  Graham  Junior  College  and 
now  attending  Boston  State  College).  After  honey- 
mooning in  Bermuda,  they  "set  up  housekeeping"  in 
Brookline.  Marybeth  is  still  also  working  in  Shreve. 
Crump  and  Lowe.  .  .  .  Wedding  bells  were  chiming 
too  for  Kathy  Ring  last  May  and  Patricia  Colella  in 
August.  .  .  .  Harry  Livera  is  attending  medical  school 
in  Italy.  Larry  Lundy  is  selling  insurance.  .  .  . 
Bonnie  Leber  and  Vickie  Shea  are  both  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Korea  and  met  each  other  quite  unex- 
pectedly. .  .  .  Tricia  Nolan  is  completing  her  year's 
internship  at  Maiden  Hospital's  medical  technology 
program,  is  working  on  her  master's  part-time  at 
Northeastern,  and  was  married  last  July  to  Stephen 
Hoover  (Class  of  1974).  Steve  is  currently  working  for 
the  CPA  firm  of  Wolfe  &  Co.  in  Boston.  .  .  .  My  sincere 
congratulations  are  extended  to  Jay  Galvin  who  was 
sworn  in  last  June  as  deputy  sheriff  in  Norfolk  Coun- 
ty. He  was  sworn  in  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
county  and  will  serve  under  the  direction  of  Sheriff 
Clifford  H.  Marshall.  He  is  the  youngest  deputy,  not 
only  in  Norfolk  County,  but  in  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  well.  Hope  you  all  had  a  nice,  enjoyable 
summer  and  please  keep  those  letters  coming!  .  .  . 
Class  Correspondent  is  Heidi  Schwarzbauer.  776 
Beaver  Street.  Waltham  MA  02154. 

NEWTON 

Class  Correspondent  is  Jackie  Regan.  210  Adams 
Street.  Newton  MA  02158.  Deborah  Joyce  is 
working  as  a  psychological  technician  in  the 
psychiatric  division  of  Phelps  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  .  .  .  Eileen  Amy  is  a  patient  advocate, 
translating  Spanish  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in 
Boston  Dee  Brennan  traveled  around  Europe 

with  Jane  Lamkin.  and  is  now  working  as  an  insur- 
ance engineer  for  Industrial  Risk  Insurers.  .  .  .  Anna 
Stocklein  Sgammato  was  married  last  summer:  she 
and  Nick  are  living  in  New  York  City  where  she  is 
licensed  in  real  estate  and  working  for  a  Manhattan 
broker.  Francie  (hut-hut)  Anhut  is  an  electronic 
components  buyer  for  Strom  Industries  in  New- 
ton. Jean  Hudson  is  employed  by  Burke  Advertis- 
ing Agency  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Mary  Ann  Eagan  is  a 
claims  inspector  for  Allstate  Insurance.  .  .  .  Aileen 
Hundley  is  a  sales  assistant  at  Paine.  Weber,  and 
Jackson.  .  .  Barb  Flaherty  and  Joanne  Corrado  are 
working  for  the  Keystone  Investment  Co.  in  Bos- 
ton. .  Becky  Cyr  is  a  customs  officer  at  the  Cana- 
dian border,  and  plans  to  be  married  this  fall.  .  .  . 
Debbie  Doerrler  and  Steve  Parek  are  planning  a  Sep- 
tember wedding.  .  .  .  Dianne  Robert  is  studying  at 
Rutgers  in  nutrition  and  biology.  .  .  Caryl  Forristall 
is  a  lab  assistant  at  Mass.  General  Hospital.  .  .  .  Karen 
Simon  is  in  customer  relations  with  a  major  New  York 
company.  Penny  Collins  and  Mary  Ann  Flegal  are 
in  graduate  school  at  BC.  and  both  are  serving  as 
teaching  assistants.  .  .  .  Shawn  McGivern  is  working 
at  the  Museum  School.  .  .  Enid  Hatton  is  an  illus- 
trator in  New  York.  .  .  .  Mary  Beth  Simpkins  recently 
traveled  cross-country.  .  .  .  Paula  O'Grady  Waseile 
and  Brian  are  living  at  Dean  Junior  College  where  she 
is  a  resident  director.  .  .  .  Weddings:  Kathy  Curry  to 
Ray  Thibault  in  May:  Kathy  Raidt  to  James  Geiger.  in 
May:  and  Nancy  Twomey,  a  pre-school  teacher  at 
Elizabeth  Seton  College  Child  Development  Center  in 


Yonkers.  N.Y..  to  Tom  Nicholson,  in  June.  .  .  .  J; 
also  reports  that  Bob,  Dottie.  Geoff,  and  Mimi  Eii^ 
have  moved  to  45  Chapin  Road.  Newton  Center.ij 
are  operating  a  part-time  "Home  for  Little  Wandeiij 
from  Newton  College."  All  invited  to  stop  by.  Jae 
would  also  like  to  thank  all  of  her  Classmates  vj 
have  kept  her  up  on  Class  news,  and  welcomes  i 
additional  info  concerning  them.  Drop  her  a  lint 
stop  in  to  visit. 


^y^^  Since  this  issue  marks  the  inaugurati 
a  J^%  notes  for  and  about  the  Class  of  '76.  pen 
^^  me  to  extend  to  all  its  members  hearty  cij 
gratulations  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association.il 
Notwithstanding  our  still  recent  enjoyment  of  alutl 
status,  a  good  many  fellow  graduates  have  been  qvj 
active.  Rick  Carlson  is  now  living  in  Montreal,  wbi 
he  teaches  and   counsels  emotionally-disturiV 
junior  high  students.  Also  teaching  with  Rickvi 
Dennis  Ronan,  Pat  Malone  and  Noreen  Lovett.l 
Jim  Buckley  is  employed  as  a  staff  accountant! 
Arthur  Anderson.  .  .  .  Mass.  General  Hospital  il 
now  count  among  its  nursing  staff  Suzie  Gilbrirj 
Mary  Donnelly  and  Mary  Blissert.    .    Tom  Genii 
and  Duane  Deskins  are  among  Class  members  n\ 
attending  BC  Law  School,  while  Tom  Chesse  is  wc 
inghardat  Univ.  ofPenn.  Medical  School.  .  .  .  Forrj 
Eagle  basketball  greats  Bill  Collins.  Mel  Weldonsj 
Wilfred  Morrison  joined  forces  and  opted  for  ll 
warm  scenes  of  Caracas.  Venezuela,  where  uVJ 
played  professionally.    .  .  .  Larry  Haag.  recuperaJ 
from  the  senior  week  activites  he  so  skillfully 
rected.  is  once  again  Boston-based  in  search  of  ga  <| 
ful  employment.  .  .  .  Wayne  Davies  works  as  an  i 
ditor  for  Mobil  Oil.  and  Steven  McMahan  has  ; 
cepted  a  position  with  IBM  as  a  management  train 
.  .  Pola  Papetti  is  situated  in  Milford.  Conn..  wbJ 
she  is  a  cost  analyst  for  Kimberly  Clark  Co.  .  .  . 
Hayes  plans  an  October  return  to  southern  Fran 
teach  English  to  young  students. .  .  .Our  nation  so 
ital  is  now  home  to  Clay  Simpson,  staff  accountant 
Ernst  &  Ernst  in  their  office  there.  .  .  .  Candy  Lye 
works  as  a  management  trainee  for  Jordan  Marsh 
Beth  Hurley  works  as  an  internal  auditor  for  Caii 
monwealth  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  .  .  .  Another  Eaji 
who  has  landed  in  the  distant  area  is  Nick  Deane,  c 
rently  attending  Pepperdine  Law  School  in  Calii 
nia.  .  .  .  When  not  seeking  employment  in  the  pc 
lishing  field.  Carole  Murphy  is  both  writing  and< 
lustrating  a  book  for  children.  .  .  .  Yours  truly  is 
tending  Notre  Dame  Law  School.  I  urge  all  of  vol 
keep  in  touch  as  I  would  enjoy  hearing  from  y 
Until  then,  best  of  luck  in  all  endeavors.  Class  Con 
pondent  is  Gerry  Shea,  78  Yale  Place.  J^ockvi 
Centre  NY  11570. 


Alumni  deaths 


Michael  T.  Hickey.  '17.  February.  1976:  Matthew  i 
Mealy.  '17,  June  12,  1976:  Rev.  John  D.  Lyons,  '11 
May  20.  1976;  Philip  J.  Callan  Sr..  '25,  July  29.  197" 
Edward  J.  Digby,  '26.  May  29.  1976:  Francis  E.  Gili| 
bons,  '26.  March  4.  1976;  Charles  B.  McAvenia.  ': 
June  11. 1976;  Paul  M.  Shea.  G'26,  July  20. 1976;  JoW 
J.  Foley,  M.D.,  '27,  July  1.  1976;  Thomas  J.  Blanchai 
'31,  June  12.  1976;  Herman  Carp,  '32,  July  13.  197r 
Daniel  P.  Lehane.  '32,  July  11.  1976;  Peter  V.  Che< 
nulevich.  "33.  June  21.  1976;  John  J.  Fitzgibbon 
EC38.  October  2.  1975;  John  P.  Gately  Sr.,  '38.  Jul 
28.  1976;  Joseph  J.  McNulty,  '39,  June  19,  1976;  H 
nest  J.  Ryan,  G'39,  June  10. 1976;  Rose  F.  Hickey,  '4M 
June  4.  1976;  James  J.  McAleer.  L'40,  June  1.  1971 
Joseph  T.  Vinbury,  '40,  July  7,  1976;  Hon.  Robe' 
Sullivan,  L'41,  June  20.  1976;  William  P.  Fole> 
SW'43,  December  6.  1975:  Hallem  N.  Haddad.  '4: 
June  3.  1976;  O.  Hunt  Bowman,  '44,  June  15.  197( 
Gerlad  A.  Moran.  '47,  August  2.  1976;  Stephen  1 
Stuka. '50,  June  12. 1976:  Paul  D.  Butler, '54,  April! 
1976;  Samuel  E.  Morison.  HON'60,  May  15.  1971 
Raymond  J.  Kunz  Jr.,  '63,  February  28. 1976:  Williai 
J.  Doherty,  '68,  April  26.  1975;  Pauline  E.  Venue- 
'71,  October  10. 1975;  and  Susan  Crehan.  '74,  Octobi 
24.  1975. 


Welcome  the  Eagles  home 

There  are  four  outstanding  home  football  games  remaining  on  the 
1976  schedule.  Come  to  Alumni  Stadium  and  watch  the  Eagles  fly 
high. 


October  9 

FLORIDA  STATE 

7:30  p.m 

October  16 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
(Homecoming) 

7:30  p.m 

November  13 

SYRACUSE  " 

1:30  p.m 

November  27 

HOLY  CROSS 

1:30  p.m 

Order  your  tickets  now.  Write  the  Boston  College  Athletic  Association 
or  visit  the  Athletic  Office,  Roberts  Center,  Monday  through  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  The  ticket  office  is  open  until  7:30  p.m.  during  the 
week  prior  to  a  home  game. 


Glen  Capriola 

BC's  All-America 
Running  Back 


John  F.  Kennedy,  then  a  U.S.  Representative,  joined  students  from  Boston  College  and  other  Catholic  colleges  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students  held  on  campus  in  the  spring  of  1951 .  Pictured  are,  left  to  right,  Daniel  Shea,  '51,  Kennedy, 
John  McCluskey,  '51,  and  Msgr.  Cornelius  Sherlock,  '22. 
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